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LGERM1324: The History of English 
Literature | (prof. Ben De Bruyn 


1. Anglo-Saxon Literature and Culture 


1.1. Introduction 
The “Middle Ages” is a long and important period with many stereotypes, in part because of afterlife 
in popular culture. Everyone has some vague idea of what the M-A are like. And there are all sorts of 
very famous aspects, figures, characters of the M-A that we all know about (the Vikings, King Arthur, 
etc). The M-A are also crucial to fantasy literature like Lord of the Rings and Game of Thrones. 


For English-language literature, the M-A refers to a specific historical period between ca 650 
(Caedmon’s Hymn, first “poem” in English) and ca 1485 (start of the Tudor dynasty & print culture). 


The M-A have a dubious reputation because it fits somehow between the more fascinating periods of 
classical antiquity on the one hand and the Renaissance on the other. This name of the “Dark Ages” 
is understandable because no one wants to return to the political system of feudalism for example. 
At the same time, many people have argued that the M-A is a very complex period, with incredibly 
beautiful art. And there is also a lot of continuity between the M-A and what comes after (ex: courtly 
love), there are ties with the early modern period (Shakespeare). In fact, people have argued that 
maybe the “Dark Ages” is completely the wrong way to think about this; we could redescribe it as the 
“Bright Ages”. 


The M-A is very long as a period, in fact, we can actually subdivide it into three big chunks: Anglo- 
Saxon literature and culture, Anglo-Norman literature and culture, and Late Medieval literature and 
culture. 


1.2. England before England 
M-A in Britain is a vastly different, unrecognizable world. For instance, these days, books are cheap 
and everywhere, every edition is the same and many people can read and write, England and the UK 
are a central location and a global cultural force, and the language spoken in Britain is recognizable 
to all. None of these claims are true in the M-A. Britain in this period is the “edge of the world”. 


Some people also seem to imagine that the M-A is a period of purity: if you want to find the real 
heart of England, the roots of everything before globalization, then return to the Anglo-Saxon period 
and Old English. But these dreams of purity are a nonsense. In fact, what we find in the M-A is 
cultural transfer, a series of “invasions”. Six of them are: 


e Celtic heritage 

e Roman invasion and retreat 
e Anglo-Saxon settlement 

e = (Re)Christianization of Britain 
e Viking raids 

e Norman conquest 


So, this purity is a nonsense because we find here a hybrid heritage. And something interesting is 
that we have to wait until ca 1400 until we again have a king who is a native speaker of English on 
the English throne (since 1066). 
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The first important strand of English and British culture is these Celtic cultures. There are different 
Celtic cultures across what we now call Great Britain, but there is actually no political unity among 
these different communities. It is a patchwork of different communities and there is no real “pan- 
Celtic awareness”. Slowly but surely, they are being pushed to the periphery of Britain because of the 
different invasions (mentioned earlier), and this is a region that people have therefore called the 
“Celtic fringe.” Why are these Celtic culture important for this course? 


e Linguistic legacy: some of these Celtic languages or modern versions of them are still spoken 
(Gaelic in Ireland and Scotland, and Welsh in Wales). They still remain present also in 
individual words like “Thames”, “loch”, “avon”. 

e Cultural legacy: there are strong ties (transfer) between Welsh, Irish, and Scottish literature 
in the M-A with more or less “one Celtic tradition”, that is the motifs of fantasy, magic 
(druids), and Stonehenge. There is no political union, but on the cultural tradition, there is 
really a lot of transfer and shared culture. 


These motifs will be reactivated in later texts like The Faerie Queene, Shakespeare, etc. 


The second strand in the Roman settlement (ca 40 — 400). Romano-British culture in “England” 
(Britannia) was a period of relative peace and prosperity, famously associated with the “pax 
romana”. It ends because the Roman Empire is in trouble, there is growing unrest in France and Italy. 
This means that they need their army elsewhere. At the same time there is also unrest in Britannia 
and so, they ask for help, but they don’t receive it. This is ina very famous document: the Rescript of 
Honorius, saying that they need their armies elsewhere, so they say to the governors to “look to 
their own defenses”. And this means that, gradually, the Roman period ends. But this Roman society 
does not completely disappear, it leaves traces, there are important legacies: 


e Public infrastructure: many important roads that would continue to be used. Also, stone 
architecture (ex: Hadrian’s Wall) that will remain. 

e Latin: was a lingua franca in the M-A. 

e The Roman alphabet: il will continue to be used, even after the official end of Rome, it was 
an efficient system of writing. 


One of the reasons why we mention this is because we find references to Roman ruins in many 
examples of Old English — Medieval literature. 


“The Ruin” 

Splendid this rampart is, though fate destroyed it, 
The city buildings fell apart, the works 

Of giants crumble. Tumbled are the towers, 
Ruined the roofs, and broken the barred gate, 


The public halls were bright, with lofty gables, 
Bath-houses many; great the cheerful noise, 

And many mead-halls filled with human pleasures. 
Till mighty fate brought change upon it all. 
Slaughter was widespread, pestilence was rife, 
And death took all those valiant men away. 

The martial halls became deserted places 


.. And so these halls/Are empty 
Awe, contrast: success/death, fate; “defensive wall with walkway”, “triangular upper part of wall”, 
“brave, courageous” 
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This is a first example of a genre that is typical of Old English literature, the so-called elegy. Elegy is a 
term for the poetry of loss, either through the death of a loved person or through a broader 
awareness of transience and mortality. 


In ca 450 — 600, the Anglo-Saxon invade. It refers to a group of communities (Angles, Saxons, Jutes) 
from the North of Europe. There is a whole debate about how they actually arrived. There are two 
big options. The first is that it was a mass migration: thousands of Anglo-Saxons arrived and pushed 
everyone to the Celtic fringe. This theory is strongly based on literary texts that survived this period, 
they often emphasise violence and the brutality of the invasion. The second theory, based on 
archaeological evidence. They say that it was a much slower process, perhaps not as violent as 
people believe, and maybe a smaller group of warriors and elites arrived first. So, the debate is mass 
migration vs slow acculturation. But regardless of this debate, it is true that in the literary evidence, 
there is reason to assume that there was some form of violence involved as well. 


Riddle 12 


| travel by foot, slice the ground, 

the green fields, as long as | bear a spirit. 

If | lose my life, | bind fast 

dark Welshmen, sometimes better men. 

Sometimes | give a brave warrior a drink 

from my breast; sometimes a stately bride treads 
her foot on me; sometimes, brought far from Wales, 
a dark-haired Welsh woman shakes and presses me; 
some stupid, drunken slave-girl, on dark nights 

wets me in water, she warms me pleasantly 

for a while by the fire; a lustful hand grabs me 

in an embrace, and moves me about frequently, 
then sweeps me through the blackness. Say what | am called, 
| who living ravage the land, 

and after death serve the elite multitudes. 


(Not in the Norton Anthology) 

It refers to Welsh, to the non-Anglo-Saxon art of Britain, and it doesn’t do so in the nicest terms. 
Again, there is considerable evidence of tension and violence between these communities. 

What is also typical of riddles is this formula: “Say what | am called” (in Old English: “saga hwaet ic 
hatte”). 

Solution: an ox 


People have argued that what is interesting about the genre of the riddle is that it makes the 
mundane, the everyday remarkable, mysterious. Different objects, different words have many 
meanings. 


| am a god, and! am not a god. Either way, you are my creatures. | keep you alive. 

Inside | am hot beyond all telling, and yet my outside is even hotter. At my touch you burn, though 
| spin outside the sky. As | breathe my big slow breaths, you freeze and burn, freeze and burn. 
Someday | will eat you. For now, | feed you. Beware my regard. Never look at me. 


It is one example of a riddle (old genre) that appears in contemporary literature, in The Ministry 
for the Future (2020) by Kim Stanley Robinson. 
Solution: the sun 
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In any case, these Anglo-Saxon establish seven kingdoms. Three of them are Wessex, Mercia, and 
Northumbria. 


Alfred the Great (ca 870 — 900) is a very important king for a number of reasons. First of all, he unites 
the Anglo-Saxons against the Vikings. In addition, he stimulates the production of texts in Old English, 
in the vernacular language, instead of Latin. There are also important legacies: 


e West Saxon dialect (linguistic legacy): because Alfred the Great was such an important king, 
the language of his court becomes the dominant one. There is evidence that the West Saxon 
dialect becomes a standard form of Old English. 

e Germanic worldview (cultural legacy): it is a worldview in which it is all about brave 
warriors, about kinship ties and blood vengeance (if someone kills a member of your 
extended family, you have to kill them). In addition, the leader of these warriors will create 
social cohesion, will stimulate the feeling that you belong to the same group, by rewarding 
loyalty with presents. There is also a great awareness of the dangers of nature or of the other 
tribes. And this leads to a genre like elegy. 


In ca 800 — 1066, the Vikings invade. A very important Anglo-Saxon defeat is the Battle of Maldon in 
1000. This Viking era concludes with an Anglo-Saxon victory, the Battle of Stamford Bridge in 1066. 
There is an Anglo-Saxon army crushing the Vikings, and suddenly learning that the Anglo Normans 
have landed. So, they rush their army to the South, where they are completely defeated by the Anglo 
Normans in the Battle of Hastings, also in 1066. 


In ca 600 — 700, it is the (re)Christianisation of Britain. There are two separate missions. On the one 
hand, the so-called Hiberno-Scottish mission, these people are active in what we now call the UK and 
the EU. At the same time, there is also the Gregorian mission, mainly active in the South of England. 


They want to introduce Christianity across the social spectrum: both humble dwellings and much 
more powerful people like royals. 


There are also two important legacies: 


e Literacy and Latin manuscripts used at monasteries. The monasteries have special rules for 
the purpose of creating manuscripts. An example is Lindisfarne Gospels (ca 700): this is a 
text that was designed to “appeal to everyone”. It appeals to different communities, and it 
does so by using different relations: “Hagios” is Greek, but the alphabet that is used is 
Roman, and there is also Latin text in this manuscript. In addition, the illustrations are 
typically Celtic/Germanic motifs. 

e Christian worldview: what is interesting about it is that it begins to interact with this heroic 
code, typical of the Germanic worldview. What this means is that, basically, when people talk 
about Germanic warrior heroes, they will begin to sound like saints. And the saints will begin 
to look like Germanic heroes. These two worldviews begin to interact with each other. 


1.3. Exercise 
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1.4. Old English language and literature 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is a year-by-year record of the nation’s affairs. It probably begun in the 
time of king Alfred in the 9* century. 


Latin alphabet + b = thorn (‘th’), 6 = eth (‘th’), æ = aesch (‘cat’), 7 = 
‘and’, typical consonant clusters: hw for wh / hr for r / hi for | 
pronounce as written 

c = k (‘cing’) yet near e/i: c = ch (‘cild’) / g at start/end = y (‘geong’, 
‘daeg’) / cg = dge (‘ecg’, ‘brycg’) / sc = sh (‘scip’, ‘scop’) 


Old English is the language of the Germanic settlers in the British Isles from 450 to 1150. It is similar 
to Old Norse and Old High German (because of the ties with the Continent). A lot of core vocabulary 
of Old English is still used in everyday speech and life (ex: head, heart, stone, sun, water, God, love, 
etc). 


It is a bit like Latin because it has this complicated grammar (grammatical gender, suffixes for nouns 
and verbs, etc), it is an inflectional system of grammar, and that means that the word order is much 
more flexible than in today’s English. It is also a bit like other Germanic languages because it has 
strong verbs and weak verbs (run/ran vs walk/walked). And also, because it has a system of word 
formation via compounding. 


Nu sculon herigean heofonrices Weard, 
Meotodes meahte ond his modgebanc, 
weorc Wuldorfzeder, swa he wundra gehwees, 


ece Drihten, or onstealde. 

He @rest sceop eordan bearnum 
heofon to hrofe, halig Scyppend; 

ba middangeard moncynnes Weard, 
ece Drihten, zefter teode, 

firum foldan, Frea ælmihtig 


Drichten = lord, Weard = guardian 

“Caedmon’s Hymn” (ca 650) is the first poem in the English language. It doesn’t exist on its own, it 
is part of Bede’s Latin Ecclesiastical History in the English People (ca 730). 

See translation on the ppt. 


Eagle of Pengwern, grey-crested, tonight 
its shnek is high, 

eager for flesh | loved. 

Eagle of Pengwem, grey-crested, tonight 
its call is high, 

eager for Cynddylan’s flesh 

Eagle of Pengwem, grey-crested, tonight 
its claw is high, 


eager for flesh | love. 


This is Old Welsh. It is much more difficult than Old English. 
The shift from “loved” to “love” is interesting, it says that it is not over. 
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First of all, Anglo-Saxon literature is known for being oral-formulaic literature. If telling tales and 
singing songs is literature, we need to have a lot of knowledge. It also means that we need to have a 
reservoir of phrases that we can use whenever we don’t know immediately: mnemonic devices (= 
conventional formulas that help us to memorize certain bits). 


In addition, what is also typical of Anglo-Saxon literature is alliteration (ex: “the people’s princess”). 
This is an incredibly important formal principle in the English language and in English literature. 
Anglo-Saxon literature doesn’t have rhyme, but it does have alliteration (= repetition of the initial 
consonant). 


What we also typically find in Anglo-Saxon texts is this typical formal vocabulary. The specialized 
terms for the aristocracy (lords, warriors, etc) are important. This vocabulary will return in different 
genres of Anglo-Saxon literature (epic, riddle, sermon). There are also references to Germanic 
mythology (ex: heaven as a roof). 


Kennings is something typical for Anglo-Saxon literature. It refers to these weird compounds that 
often, very poetically, describe something else (ex: “walking weaver” = spider, “knights of learning” = 
students, “whale road” = sea). There are lots of repetitions, echoes, variations, etc. 


Finally, what is typical for Anglo-Saxon literature is understatement (fight = “battle-play”). This is 
typical of English literature and culture today as well. It is an ironic tone, often indirect, not explicit. 


There is also the tone of elegy. In fact, Anglo-Saxon poets and communities every strongly feel that 
everything they have now will go, they will lose it all. So, there is a strong elegiac tone in these Anglo- 
Saxon texts. The word for “fate” or “destiny” in Anglo-Saxon is “wyrd”. 


1.5. Bede and Caedmon’s Hymn 
Bede is the author of the Ecclesiastical History of the English People (in Latin, ca 730). 


History is not just facts, but it selects important facts for its audience. In the case of Bede, he 
“establishes the major account of the earliest foundation of the English nation in an authorial act 
that deliberately unites the peoples of England into one nation under God and the Roman Church”. 


At this point, there is no such thing as England, but Bede things that there might be. He writes a book 
as though there is such a thing as England, as a unified community, united under God. This clearly 
means that this is not a list of facts, but this is a narrative, a history with a message. 


So, this is very different from the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, it is a providential history. It summarises 
the plan of God. 


As Bede explains, Caedmon is a cowherd from Yorkshire in ca 650. At a certain point, he goes to a 
feast, and everyone sings a song. He doesn’t know this song and he leaves. While sleeping, he gets a 
dream vision where an angel asks him to sing about the Creation. And miraculously, he sings about 
the Creation. These are nine lines in Latin in the text by Bede. There are several manuscripts of this 
text. And in one of them, an Old English version is added, and this is considered to be the earliest 
surviving poem in any form of the English language. 


People have argued that we shouldn’t take this story literally. Maybe he wasn’t a cowherd. But it is 
possible to also read this story in an allegorical way in which Caedmon represents the Anglo-Saxons 
who were also reluctant to sing the song of God. And it actually took a while before they converted 
to Christianity. So, on another layer, this is not a story about an individual cowherd who has a 
miraculous vision and starts producing poetry. It is also a story about the broader community that he 
represents, reluctant to sing about God at first, but gradually converted. 
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Caedmon’s Hymn is an interesting text because it illustrates three important points: 


e |t exhibits typical features of Anglo-Saxon language and typical techniques of Anglo-Saxon 
literature (alliterations, kennings, etc). 

e |t merges two traditions: it uses established Germanic vocabulary to praise Christian God. It 
talks about God with the formal vocabulary used to talk about warriors and kings. 

e There are different versions of the text. There are significant linguistic differences between 
the different versions. And this illustrates that there are actually different dialects, different 
versions of Old English. 

And it also illustrates that the power shifts and that West Saxon becomes a dominant dialect 
(King Alfred). There is this dream of a unified England and that the West Saxon becomes 
standard. 


“as a singer of religious verse, Caedmon gained fame sufficient to be enshrined in Bede’s national 
history, thereby providing an originary legend for the significant corpus of vernacular poetry that 
emerged in the centuries following”. -> what we have here are the “roots” of English literature. It is 
not only because it is old, but it is also a myth, this is where literature emerged in England. 
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2. Anglo-Saxon Literature: Beowulf 


2.1. Old English manuscripts and culture 

We only have 4 manuscripts of all Old English literature; they are from ca 1000. 
We don’t know when these manuscripts were introduced for the first time. 
Obviously, there must have been many more than only 4. The two most 
important ones are the Junius Manuscript and the Vercelli Book. Another is 
the Exeter Book, there are different types of texts in it like riddles, saints’ lives, 
and elegies (The Wanderer), it really represents medieval literature. And the 
last one is the Nowell Codex (Beowulf, Marvels of the East). 


Beowulf has been 
seriously damaged in 
a fire. We imagine 
that it had one author, and we also think 
that this manuscript was created by two 
scribes (two different people actually wrote 
down this manuscript). It didn’t have any 
title at the beginning, the title of Beowulf 
has been attached to this manuscript later. 


We have reasons to believe that it was produced in Mercia, one of these Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. But 
the version that we have, the only manuscript that remains, is in West-Saxon. 


It is a famous text that many people have translated such as Heaney, Tolkien, and Headley. 


It is set in the 5*® — 6" century, and there is a debate about when it was actually composed. People 
have argued that it is closer to ca 750. Others have said that it was closer to ca 1000. But, the earlier 
date is probably the more likely. 


And there is an interesting puzzle: it is not about England, it is about Scandinavia, but we talk about it 
as an “Old English epic”. So, can it really function as this “Old English epis” as people often describe it 
as? 


While reading Beowulf, we will find ourselves in a mead hall 
with a bard. We find a central Anglo-Saxon “image-complex”. It 
is a typical setting, something that we typically find in these 
Anglo-Saxon Old English text: a fire-lit hall, the storm raging 
outside, an awareness of human transience and eternity. 


There was the sway of the harp, 

sweetly sang the scop [poet]. He, who was able to relate about it, told about the creation of men 
from far back in time, 

he said that the Almighty wrought the earth ... 


Someone is singing, talking about the creation of men, and about the Almighty. This reminds us of 
Caedmon’s Hymn. 


Sutton Hoo is a very important archaeological site where they were able to locate important 
artefacts from the Anglo-Saxon period. 
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We need to return to the Germanic worldview. The following excerpt explains this Germanic 
worldview. 


Nations are reckoned as groups of people related by kinship 
rather than by geographical areas, and kinship is the basis of the 
heroic code. ... The lord ... surrounds himself with a band of 
retainers (many of them his blood kindred) who are members of 
his household. He leads his men in battle and rewards them with 
the spoils; royal generosity was one of the most important 
aspects of heroic behavior. In return, the retainers are obligated 
to fight to the death for their lord ... Blood vengeance is regarded 
as a sacred duty, and in poetry, everlasting shame awaits those 
who fail to observe it. ... The world of Old English poetry is often 
elegiac. Men are said to be cheerful in the mead hall, but even 
there they think of war, of possible triumph, but probable failure. 
Romantic love - one of the principal topics of later literature - 
appears hardly at all. (NAEL 10 A: 9-10) 


There is this interesting tension between the elegiac mood of the Germanic worldview and the 
Christian worldview. This is also because the Germanic worldview is very pessimistic (= everybody is 
going to die). This is very different from the Christian worldview that is more optimistic because the 
idea is that Christ is going to help us if we are willing to accept His teaching. So, there is an interesting 
contrast at the centre of Old English literature between the warrior code and the pessimism of the 
Germanic worldview, and the much more optimistic Christian worldview. 


There is an interesting metaphor, used by Bede, that shows the tension between these two 
worldviews: 


“Your Majesty, when we compare the present life of man on earth 
with that time of which we have no knowledge, it seems to me like 
the swift flight of a single sparrow through the banqueting hall where 
you are sitting at dinner on a winter's day with your thegns and 
counselors. In the midst there is a comforting fire to warm the hall; 
outside, the storms of winter rain or snow are raging. This sparrow 
flies swiftly in through one door of the hall, and out through another. 
While he is inside, he is safe from the winter storms; but after a few 
moments of comfort, he vanishes from sight into the wintry world 
from which he came. Even so, man appears on earth for a little 
while; but of what went before this life or of what follows, we know 
nothing. Therefore, if this new teaching has brought any more certain 
knowledge, it seems only right that we should follow it" 


2.2. Beowulf: plot and language 
Beowulf is ca 3000 lines; it is a long text. This plot can be divided into five parts: 


e Hrothgar, king of the Danes, establishes Heorot (the hall of halls), which is repeatedly 
attached by Grendel. 

e Beowulf arrives from Sweden, mortally wounds Grendel, and is rewarded by Hrothgar. 

e Heorot is attacked by Grendel’s mother, she is tracked to her lair and killed by Beowulf, who 
is rewarded again. 

e Beowulf returns home and becomes king of the Geats, ruling successfully for fifty years (like 
Hrothgar). 
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e Beowulf’s hall is attacked by a dragon, who is killed by Beowulf and Wiglaf, but Beowulf 
suffers a mortal injury. 


So, it is a story involving three big fights: Grendel, the mother, and the dragon. And in these battles 
with monsters there are many references to human history and conflicts between Germanic tribes. 


IE UCLouvain ne 


Beowulf: language and style Dieron are Te rare of tes pen Ton 
Reurting Te martea nereudhsg turn Ihe heat 
ane ite seqceme few, hea tad ceed fr a bre 
z rasy song he heated nmen 
Soe ee Atat he Conair fed Mhewed 
snd corcterreed m ostania For tan Wang of Abed 
Te Erena Lord had enacted a psoe 


Tha gm apat wee Cofed Greran 
miina miar n tee bortertesds. tw wir 
Peti to fhe nae 

Pe fer anc tte tetnees te horre of he 
tece of romten 

Pa marrits catro cccepent for a whe 
pve mre Da Lod hat concernnedi ue 

aa one OF ho Cennencerta of Cae he one 
aton 

Pe eterrad Lord covderres to deat 
tecaune ^e sira hoe iyang Seen Lever! 


L 


We encounter many typical features of the Anglo-Saxon literature: 


e = Oral-formulaic and alliterations. 
e “Core vocabulary” = everyday words which are recognizable to us today (ex: fen, moor, 
marsh). 
e Kennings = creative compounds with a literary effect (ex: being empty of blessedness). 
e There is again this mix of Christian and Germanic elements: 
o Grendel is ultimately descendent from Cain, and condemned by God for killing Abel, 
his brother. 
o Yet, there is the use of Germanic terms like Scyppend and Drihten. 


According to the NAEL, this texts can also be seen as the 
poet’s lament for heroes like Beowulf who went into the 
darkness without the light of the poet’s Christian faith. In 
fact, there are references to the Christian worldview in the 
text, so the poet seems to know about the teachings of 
Christianity. But it is not really clear that the poet embraces 
the Christian worldview because at the end, Beowulf is 
dead and there is no reference to heaven. So, maybe this 
text was not designed to convey a strong Christian 
message, and the idea of this hope of life after death. So, people have argued that maybe ultimately, 
this balance between these two worldviews ends with a stronger emphasis on the Germanic, the 
pagan, the elegiac element. 


2.3. Interpretation 1: elegy and The Wanderer 
There is a very famous article by Tolkien, in which he talks about Beowulf and about existing 
interpretations of the text in the 1930s. 
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t06 


monks genin, are 


batie n undone v fob tive 
thy + 


wrasocrate 


Sit j) masterpiece 
weak y t dever abegory of 
r heaç undeniably weighty a natong 
the Danish Paan 


ren + i & Wort studying” ip 


He will begin with criticising what we think we know in the 20" century. Then, he will give his own 
interpretation which focuses on the elegy. 

There have been critics in secondary literature: 

1) He says that they focus very much on Beowulf as though it is a historical document that there 


“picture of a whole civilization”. He agrees in the sense that the “illusion of historical truth” is 
important, it really is trying to give this image of historical events. But we need to be careful 
because it is a poem, and not a document. 

2) He says that the plot and the structure are bad. In fact, they say that the serious things, the 
human conflicts, are on the periphery, whereas this silly folktale about monsters receives too 
much attention, is at the centre of the text. 

Tolkien is critical too. he says that it would be better if it was in one nation and if people did not 

travel all the time. But he also disagrees with the other critics: 

1. Itis poetry, not history. And according to him, it is even better than other Old English poems. 

2. According to him, the structure is actually good and not bad: “the particular is on the outer 
edge, the essential in the centre”. 


But, if critics are wrong, how should we interpret it? 


is an exclusive focus on the facts we think it refers to. It is about language, about history, it is a 


So, according to Tolkien: 


e Itis wrong to think that “the heroic or tragic story on a strictly human plane is ... superior”. 
He says that the dragon is inspiring and that monsters are serious. 
e The structure of the story is made of two major parts: 
o Beowulf is a hero, he is successful. 
o Beowulf fails and dies. 


e The mood of the text is crucial: it is a poem with this typical hero-elegiac mode that is typical 


of Anglo-Saxon literature, it is not an epic (about conflicts between people). In fact, it is a 
noble hero, but with an inevitable doom, defeat is certain and inevitable. 


e This mixture of monsters (Germanic w.) and Scripture (Christian w.) is not incompatible, but 
it fuses somehow in the text, it is not a contradiction. He says that this makes sense because 


what happens by telling the story like this is that we get a story on two levels: we have a 
specific struggle between people in a specific historical time and place, but also people 
fighting the forces of evil. So, it becomes elevated to a story with a much larger application, 
to a universal struggle. 


The conclusion is that, according to Tolkien, Beowulf is not a historical document, but a heroic 
elegiac poem. 


And we should interpret it as a version of other Anglo-Saxon elegiac poetry. One other example of 
elegiac poetry is The Wanderer. 
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The Wanderer 
So spoke tha Wanderer, wasy of hardships. 
crue’ combats the death of kinsmen 


Ewie attends hin, not twisted gold rings 


Then te warrior, fiendiess, awakens again 
sees before him the fallow waves. 
seabirds on the water spreading ther wings 


É [A A 
snow and hel faling and siset as well Where dd the steed go? Where the young 


wartoe? Where the treasure-giver? 


Mankind's Creator taid waste this middie-earth Where the hall's festivity? 


and ance! works of giants stood empty 
He who ... comlemplates 
the darkness of this tfe, [speaks) 


All is weetchedness in the resim af 
earth 
Here wealth is feeling, here friend is 
caesura: typical break in middie of line fleeting 

here family is fleeting, here humankind is 
udi sunt’ motifftopos (memento mori) fleeting 


All shall be well for him who seeks grace 

help fom our Father in heaven where a 

fortress stancis for ws al 

We can se again this tension between the Germanic and the Christian worldview and references to 
royal generosity. 

There is also a typical motif which is called “ubi sunt”. It is a typical passage that we find in many 
texts (see blue). 


The caesura is the typical break in the middle of a line. 


Cadmon/Beowulf; heroic & Christian 


2.4. Interpretation 2: otherness and gender 
According to this interpretation, it could be a text about the confrontation with otherness (the 
monsters or something/someone completely unfamiliar). 


In this manuscript, we don’t simply find Beowulf, but we also find Marvels of the East, which also 
deals with otherness. It is a travel narrative, nor really realistic. 


So, the argument here is that maybe the reason why these two texts are in the same manuscript is 
because they both share the “fear of the unknown” as an important topic of the story. And maybe 
we should interpret Beowulf less as an elegiac poem and more as a travel narrative. 


But what seemed never to ... worry them was who was Grendel and 
why had he placed them on the menu? Nowhere in the story is that 
question put. ... Grendel ... was not angry with the Danes; he didn't 
want to rule thei land or plunder their resources ..., so there could 
be no reasoning with him Grendel was beyond comprehension 
it should come as no surprise that Grendel has a mother. In true 
folkloric ... fashion, the bearer of evil, of destruction, is female. .. 
[the mother's] blood melts the sword. The conventional reading is 
that the fiend's blood is so foul it melts steel, but the image of 
Beowulf standing there with a mother’s head in one hand and a 
useless hilt in the other encourages more layered interpretations. 
One being that perhaps violence against violence - regardiess of 
good and evil .., - is itself so foul the sword of vengeance collapses 


There is another interpretation, based on Beowulf: A New Translation (2020). It is a recent price 
winning translation by Maria Headley of the text of Beowulf. The introduction of this translation is 
very interesting. In fact, it says that there is a basic problem: should we historicize or actualize when 
translating? Do we make it more contemporary, or do we precisely try to capture the fact that this is 
a text from very long ago? Maria Headly will decide to modernize the text, much more than in other 
translations. And she says that we cannot translate this into modern English, but she says that this is 
a text that has been reworked for centuries. This means that there is no original anyway because 
there are different copies that circulate. In addition, she says that the language was already archaic, 
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weird, when it first appeared. In fact, Tolkien also says it, it was a text that was entirely designed to 
look “old-fashioned”, as though it came from a period from very long ago. And she also says that it is 
a text that is meant “to be shouted over a crowd of drunk celebrants”. 


So, she decides to mix the archaic and the new language (ex: words like daddy, bling, bullshit 


‘Bro is ... a means of commanding attention while shuffling focus 

calculatedly away from hierarchy. [It also hints at the fact that] men can 

afford (or deny) one another power and safety by using coded language, and 

erase women from power structures by speaking collegially only to other 

men. [Finally it can function] as a means of satirizing a certain form of 

inflated, overconfident, aggressive male behavior.’ 
There is a very interesting argumentation for using “bro”. She says that it is a term that is 
interesting here because it is relevant to the text, to the story that is being told. “Bro”, she says, is 
a means of commanding attention while shuffling this calculatedly away from hierarchy. 
Also, men can afford or deny one another safety by using code language, it is designed to talk to 
other men rather than to women. 
Finally, it also functions, as a means of satirizing a certain form of politically confident, aggressive 
man, where we are using “bro” ironically. 
This emphasises the gender dimension of the text, which seems to be dominated by men. 


Grendel was the name of this grim demon 
haunting the marches, marauding round the heath 
and the desolate fens; he had dwelt for a time 

in misery among the banished monsters, 

Cain’s clan, whom the Creator had outlawed 

and condemned as outcasts. For the killing of Abel 
the Eternal Lord had exacted a price: 


Grendel was the name of this woe-walker, 
Unlucky, f*cked by Fate. He'd been 

Living rough for years, ruling the wild: 

The mere, the fen, and the fastness, 

His kingdom. His creation was cursed 
Under the line of Cain, the kin-killer. 

The Lord, long ago, had taken Abel's side. 
Though none of that was Grendel's doing, 
He'd descended from bloodstains. 


She says that an important character in the text is Grendel’s mother. And she is often portraited as a 
monster rather than as a human woman. But the linguistic evidence in the manuscript for saying that 
Grendel’s mother is a monster isn’t actually there. There is reason to believe that she is at least part 
human, because she lives in a hall, she uses weapons and follows blood-feud rules. Nevertheless, 
some of the word that are being used are “brimwyl” and “algaec-wif”, and they are often translated 
as “sea-wolf” and “monster-woman”. And this is textual evidence to say that it is a monster. Maria 
Headley says that we might just as well say, when looking at the words, that Grendel’s mother is 
closer to a “formidable noblewoman” because the words “brimwyl” and “algaec-wif” are 
mistranslated. So, these people, these characters are changed when we change the translation too. 


The third point is that the text is often seen as a very masculine text. Yet, it is also possible to read 
the text as an implicit critique of Beowulf, and this is something that we see if we adopt a “gender” 
vision. First of all, he refuses to marry. He wants to stay in this group of warriors. Secondly, if we start 
to pay attention to the female characters of the text, we will find that they are crucially important 
and active in the text, they are strong women. As Headley says: “Queens negotiate for the survival of 
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their sons, attempt to save their children by marrying themselves to warriors, and ... battle for 
vengeance on their son’s murderers.” 


A Geat woman too sang out in grief; 

With hair bound up, she unburdened herself 

Of her worst fears, a wild litany 

Ot mightmare and lament: her nation invaded, 

Enemies on the rampage, bodies in piles. 

Slavery and abasement. Heaven swallowed the smoke 
He was the man most gracious and fair-minded, 
Kindest to his people and keenest to win fame 


Then another dirge rose, woven uninvited 

By a Geatish woman, louder than the rest. 

She tore her hair and screamed her horror 

At the hell that was to come: more of the same 
Reaping, raping, feasts of blood, iron fortunes 
Marching across her country, claiming her body 
The sky skipped the smoke and smiled 

He was the man! He was the man 


This is one example of Maria Headley’s translation. This refers to the passage after the death of 
the king. 

The last line of the translation is not celebrating the man at all, it is pure irony. It says that he 
hasn’t achieved anything. 


2.5. Interpretation 3: pre-national epic 
Many European nations like to trace the roots of their national literature to a very old epic text. 
Beowulf seems to function like that for English literature. 


But if this is supposed to be a national epic, it is a strange choice. It is true that it is written in Old 
English, but it is not set in England and none of the characters are English (Geats, Danes, Frisians, 
etc). So, why is it seen as a national epic of England? 


And in fact, when this text was rediscovered, it was actually claimed by many other countries as well 


as this sort of foundational epic. 


So, there is a puzzle: “Why does this English poem never mention England and focus instead on 
various continental Germanic peoples?” So, to whom does this text really belong? 


Beowulf, |.1942-1951 Norton Anthology, footnote 7, p. 84 

A queen should weave peace, nat punish the Offa |, a legendary king of the Angles. .. 
innocent Offa tl (757-96) was king of Mercia, and 
with loss of life for imagined insults. although the story is about the second 
But Offa's ancestor on the Continent, this is 


the only English connection in the poem 
she was less of a bane to people's lives, ond hes been taken as evidence to date 


less. c _minded, after she was married its origins to Sth-century Mercia 


to the brave Offa, a bride arrayed terminus a quo (earliest possible date 
of composition) 

vs terminus ad quem (latest possible 
by a caring father, ferried to her young prince date of composition) 


in her gold finery, given away 


Vi im 
Over dim seas based on info in manuscript that can 


be located in time unambiguously 


There is one reference to England in the entire text, it is a very weak connection. 

We imagine that this is actually a reference to Offa 1°, a legendary king of the Angles. There is a 
reference here to the family of the rulers of Mercia. 

And references like this allow us to date texts. 
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Neidorf tries to deal with this problem, to explain why a text written in Old English is not about 
England. 


Firs of all, he notices that a national dimension is both everywhere and irrelevant. It is everywhere in 
the sense that the text, if we were to read it fully, constantly refers to so-called ethnonyms (= name 
to refer to an ethnic group, tribe, or people). At the same time, it is irrelevant because the 
differences between, these groups are often minimized. There are different strategies that are used 
by the text to minimize these differences: 


e The text seems to be impartial in the sense that we can praise/blame the Danes, but also the 
Swedes, the Frisians, etc. There is always good and bad in these different groups. 

e It stresses the fact that all of these groups are ultimately interconnected via marriage, 
strategic alliances, etc between different groups. 

e The text highlights individuals (lords, warriors, etc) rather than groups. 


And we actually get the impression that it is more about blood-feuds between families who feel 
socially obliged to avenge injustices rather than a conflict between groups. 


So, what we actually get is a text that will connect these different Germanic groups. At the same 
time, even though it connects certain individuals and groups, it also throws certain individuals out. In 
fact, there is clearly a difference between monsters like Grendel and people. So, the in-group 
differences are minimized, and the out-group differences are maximized. What it basically says is 
that all of these Germanic tribes are ultimately seen as one group, they are all more or less the same, 
and they are very different from monsters and dragons. 


Why would it be necessary for Anglo-Saxon people writing Old English texts to emphasise the unity of 
Germanic tribes versus the monstrosity of non-Germanic figures? 


Neidorf expresses a solution. He says that this is basically a clash, not between the Anglo-Saxons and 
the humans on the one hand and the monsters on the other, or even simply otherness in a more 
general way. But this is actually a clash between the Anglo-Saxons versus Celts. This could be the 
hidden meaning of a text like Beowulf and that would ultimately explain why this is really a text 
connected to the situation in England at that time. 


"Kings needed political unity from their subjects, yet these 

subjects clung onto memories of their disparate continental 

Germanic origins and constructed identities for themselves based 

on their distant ancestry. ... Their solution was evidently to 

advance an ideology of pan-Germanic ethnocentrism, which 

drew a line between the Germanic and the Celtic inhabitants of 

England, elevating the former and denigrating the latter, much as 

[contemporary] laws ... did; indeed, it has been argued that a 

social and legal system comparable to apartheid was practiced in 

early Anglo-Saxon England. ... In this context, it is not surprising 

that Beowulf never mentions England or the Anglo-Saxons, and 

instead speaks favorably of a wide range of Germanic peoples.” 
The solution is that it was produced in ca 750 when the different Germanic tribes just arrived from 
the continent and were into a conflict with the Celtic tribes who resisted the occupation of their 
land by these Anglo-Saxons. 
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So, the Germanic tribes are all more or less alike and unite to fight the Celts that are seen as 
monsters. And this can be considered as a pre-national epic. It is not about England but helps 
creating a feeling of unity among the Germanic tribes, pushing out these Celtic inhabitants. 
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3. Anglo-Norman Literature and Culture 


3.1. The Norman Conquest 
ee FES One of the invasions we didn’t discuss in the first lecture is the Norman 
z Conquest. There are two very important battles in 1066: the battle of 
Stamford Bridge and the battle of Hastings. In the battle of Stamford 
Bridge, the English defeat the Vikings, led by the Norwegians, and this 
is the end of the Viking era. In the battle of Hastings, the English king 
who is victorious after the battle of Stamford Bridge, is himself 
defeated by William I. This defeat is famously represented in the 
Bayeux Tapestry. This is a tapestry that celebrates the House of 
Normandy, a specific dynasty which starts in 1066 with William I (= William the Conqueror). 


This tapestry celebrates the defeat of the English, but there is evidence to believe that it was actually 
made in England in ca 1070. 


This gradually leads to the Angevin Empire. This is an incredibly large 
empire which connects “England” and “France”. And this Angevin Empire is 
led by the House of Plantagenet, which starts in ca 1150 with Henry II. 


In ca 1200, many of these continental territories are lost to the French 
crown. And there is not only external pressure (by the French), but also 
internal pressure (by the English). This leads to an important document, 
the Magna Carta in 1215. In fact, there is rebellion against king John in 
which the barons wanted to make sure that they could not be imprisoned 
without a reason. So, it is an important document securing the rights 
against arbitrary imprisonment. 


There may well have been no more than 1 Normans living in 

the midst of a hostile population of one or two million. This is not to 

say that every single Englishman actively opposed the Normans. 

Unquestionably there were many who cooperated with them; it was 

this which made possible the successful Norman take-over of so 

many Anglo-Saxon institutions. But there is plenty of evidence to 

show that the English resented becoming an oppressed majority in 

their own country. The years of insecurity were to have a profound 

effect on subsequent history. They meant that England received not 

just a new royal family but also a new ruling class, a new culture 

and language. (Gillingham, The Oxford History of Britain) 

So, in 1066, “England effectively became an extension of northern France.” 

And this is a decisive shift, changing the course of history as far as English culture and language is 
concerned. There is evidence which suggest that at least certain parts of English society were not 
amused. 
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Castelas he let wyrcean He had castles built 

7 earme men swide swencean and poor men terribly oppressed 

Se cyng wees swa swide stearc, The king was very severe 

7 benam of his underbeoddan manig marc and he took from his underlings many marks 
goldes 7 ma hundred punda seolfres of gold and hundreds of pounds of silver 

det he name be wihte All this he took from the people, 

7 mid mycelan unrihte and with great injustice 

of his landieode from his subjects, 

for littelre neode. to gratify his trivial desire. 

He wæs on gitsunge befeallan He had fallen into avarice, 

7 grandinarsse he lufode mid calle and he loved greediness above everything else 
He sætte mycel deorfrið, he established many deer preserves, 

7 he iægde laga perwid and he set up laws conceming them, 
bet swa hwa swa sloge heort odd6e hinde, such that whoever killed a hart or a hind 
bet hine man sceolde blendian should be blinded 


This is a text about William the Conqueror. It is a long critique about the fact that he is an awful 
ruler. 

This text is taken from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: a year-by-year record of the nation’s affairs 
which probably begun in the time of king Alfred in the 9* century and until ca 1150. 


This is a story of injustice: king William imposes on land. What is also important is that they 
establish stone castles on the Continental model, this was not present in the Anglo-Saxon society. 
There are very severe hunting laws: they close off public lands for private use of the nobility. 
These people are really taking strong control of the land and public administration of the land 
becomes very important in this period. An illustration of this is Domesday Book (ca 1080), which is 
an inventory of England. One other thing about this text which is new and which we have not 
encountered before in Old English literature is rhymed verse. And this, like castles and hunting 
rules, is something that has been introduced from the continent where rhyming in literature is 
much more important. So, this poem is the first English attempt at rhyme verse on the Continental 
model of short couplets (= 2 lines that rhyme). 


It is an interesting text in the sense that it resists the Norman Conquest, even as it already 
illustrates that the Norman Conquest is also culturally conquering England because it uses rhyme. 


While criticising things coming from the continent, it uses things coming from the continent. 


This text is famous as The Rhyme of King William. 


In 1066, “England became an extension of northern France”, and this explains why many literary 
histories speed up in this period. This is because much of the literature produced in this period in 
England is in a version of French. 


“atler 1066, we enter a rather strange period of hiatus in the 
history of English Mlerature; for aimost two hundred years there is 
very little in the way of a vernacular literature ... at the highest levels 
in the period between 1066 and 1200 The span tom 1066 to as 
late as 1350 is, indeed, sometimes designated as the 
Anglo-Norman period, the French dialect of the new ruling Class in 
Engtand. A confident vernacular literature only really re-emerges 
after 1250, when English increasingly became the language spoken 
by those who had formerty used French” (12. 15) 


A Brief History of English Literature, Peck and Coyle. 


3.2. The legend of Arthur 
It is important to know the precise political function of the legend of Arthur when it first emerged. 
Because of this Norman Conquest, a small ruling elite, with a different culture and language, there is 
considerable tension between the Norman rulers and the “English”. They need to develop a new 
“national” myth that unites the Anglo-Normans and the Anglo-Saxons so that they can develop a 
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new shared vision of society. They want to shape the future by redefining the past. They develop a 
form of legendary history (vs providential history). And this legendary history revolves around the 
figure of Arthur, that will help to bring them together. 


People sometimes distinguish between legend and myth on the basis od the fact that a legend 
doesn’t involve gods, it is about mortal protagonists. 


This legend emerges in ca 1100 — 1200. There are a couple of steps in different languages: 


e Geoffrey of Monmouth is often seen as the source of this, writing a Latin text in prose, The 
History of the Kings of Britain. 

e Wace wrote Roman de Brut, in Anglo-Norman French verse. 

e Layamon turned Roman de Brut in Middle-English alliterative poetry. 

e Chrétien de Troyes is the most famous and important writer of the Arthurian stories. He is 
considered the father of the courtly romance. 


People say that one of the typical things about Chrétien de Troye’s contribution to this legendary 
history is also a shift away from Arthur himself, the individual knights become more important than 
Arthur. 


Malory publishes Le Morte d’Arthur in Middle-English and in prose in 1485. It is very important 
because it was one of the first texts that were printed in England. This date is usually taken to mark 
the ending of the Middle-Ages in English culture and literature. 


The material that surrounds the figure of Arthur is one of three very important story cycles in 
medieval European literature: 


e Matter of Rome (classical mythology and the fall of Troy) 
e Matter of France (Charlemagne) 
e Matter of Britain (Arthur and legendary knights) 


The primary audience were these Anglo-Norman rulers, the descendent of the Norman conquerors. 
And they constructed an elaborate legendary history of the origins of Britain. They turn to the 
ancient conflict between the Greeks and the Trojans to develop a foundation myth, which is not 
about historical truth, about the national origins of Britain that helps to construct a shared identity 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo-Normans. One of the components of this foundation myth 
is the figure of Brutus: he is supposedly a descendent of Aeneas and the founder of Britain. 


This is linked to the legend of Arthur: 


e He is associated with the ancient kings of Britain, kings before the Anglo-Saxons. 

e He had supposedly defeated Rome itself. 

e The destruction of this story cycle leads to the destruction of the kingdom of Arthur, and this 
is seen as a sort of moral lesson to the audience of aristocratic rulers. They don’t have to 
think that they are secure as king or lord, because the kingdom of Arthur was ultimately 
destroyed. 

e There is the idea that Arthur has not died but will return to save his people. 


What is also important about this cycle of stories linked to Arthur is this shift away from king Arthur 
himself. This is important because a king represents a nation, when we talk about him, we talk about 
the entire country. But if we shift away to individual knights (Lancelot, Gawain, etc) on a quest of 
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self-discovery, then this political function of the story becomes much less important. It is more about 
the individual growth of the knight rather than about the nation itself. 


This is also a source of tension because if we focus on an individual knights and that he disagrees 
with Arthur, then there is a threat of conflict in the nation. There is the threat that the social 
cohesion would be undermined by the story. 


So, it is incredibly influential as a story, but also as a cultural ideal in 
the sense that it helped to introduce the values of chivalry. The 
idea of noble chivalric behaviour is very influential. 


3.3. Courtly love and the courtly romance 
In Anglo-Saxon literature, there is no “happiness grounded in successful romantic love” as a central 
question in a story. What we find in the Anglo-Saxon literature is mutual love between warriors, or 
between a vassal and his lord, there no lovers. There is a really strong symbolical ties between the 
warrior and the person that they are willing to give their life for. 


There is a crucial cultural shift in which the sincere worship of the beloved becomes a central theme 
of serious literature. Courtly love is love of a specialized sort, there are four distinctive features of 
courtly love: 


e Humility: you are in love with someone, and you are lower than this person. You are like a 
vassal submitting to the lord, so you need to be humble. 

e Courtesy: you can’t be brutal; you use refined manners and behaviour inspired by a courtly 
lady. 

e Adultery: marriage is a political contract, it is utilitarian. The real scene for passionate love is 
outside marriage -> love triangle. 

e Religion of love: to be in love is like a religion, you are devoted to your lover. And this 
creates tension with religion because you are now also serving someone else than God. 


Courtly love is not a reality, not everyone behaves very elegantly and nicely, but it refers to a certain 
social practice. 


The courtly romance is a specific genre of literature. The term originally refers to the language, it 
was written in French (romans). But it gradually shifted towards a certain type of content, and nota 
particular language. And this involved love and adventure. 


The first important thing is about the setting. What is typical of courtly romance is that we escape 
into a fairy-tale world in which the entire setting is deliberate, it functions as a test. The point is not 
to accurately represent the English landscape but to tell a story in a knight is going to be tested. And 
so, the entire setting is in function of that particular test. This means that there is something weird 
about the space and time of these stories, they seem disconnected from reality. The space is vague 
and disconnected from reality, for instance it is very easy in a courtly romance to travel from the 
court of king Arthur to the Continent, and to quickly get back again. And the time is static and also 
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disconnected from reality, for instance they can return to the same spot after 7 years and nothing 
would have changed. 


The second thing is that it is a self-portrayal of courtly society, but the main thing is not the relation 
between the lord and the vassal, the crucial thing is the chivalric code, courtesy: 


e They test someone to see if they will behave well, there is the idea that your attitude is being 
tested. This means that the ultimate goal of these stories is not political, it is about your 
individual attitude and whether or not you meet the criteria of chivalric behaviour. 

e There is humour, it is psychologically refined, but we should never forget that all of this often 
functions in a symbolical manner. It is not about capturing the working od psychology in an 
accurate manner, it is about a symbolical fight between the forces of good, the forces of evil, 
etc. So, they have a strong symbolic dimension. 

e They focus typically on a single class in society. It is really about the knights; we don’t care 
about the servants. In addition, it seems opposed to the representation of everyday life. It is 
about true greatness, not everyday life. 


Typically, these romances have a three parts structure: 


e You are integrated into society and to civilization. 
e You have to separate from society and to go wilderness. 
e You are reintegrated to civilization. 


But in many of these stories, it is a question whether or not people are really reintegrated at the end. 
Whether this exposure to wilderness and all of its dangers hasn’t changed people in a way that 
makes it difficult to reintegrate. 


3.4. Marie de France: lais and fables 

- -- L A “Marie” was supposedly born in France but spent much of her 
life in England in ca 1180. We don’t really know who she was, 
there are a couple of candidates who might be her. One option 
is the half-sister of Henry II. There was considerable evidence 
that she was associated with the court of Henry II, even if she 
was not perhaps the half-sister. She was an incredibly well- 
educated multilingual woman. In fact, she was familiar with 
the four language groups that circulate in England at the time: 
Latin, English, French (or Anglo-Norman French), and “Breton” 
(= Celtic language). She was strongly focused on writing. She 
was a celebrated female writer at an early stage in English literary history, and there was a female 
audience as well. In fact, there is evidence that these texts were popular among an audience of both 
aristocratic men and women. 


She is famous for lais and fables, one example is Bisclavret, which is a mix of a lai and a fable. 


Lais are short romances that are derived, as she suggests herself, from so-called Bretin storytellers, 
which refers to this region in which the Celtic culture remains alive. It is very popular in aristocratic 
circles, and it is written in eight-syllable couplets (rhyme). In terms of content, these lais typically 
revolve around noble lovers. There are stories of loyalty and betrayal, stories involving disguises 
where you have to interpret signs and costumes that people are wearing. There is also a recurring 
obsession with female agency and imprisonment. Fairies and magical elements also play a crucial 
role. And the two worlds (human vs fairy) are linked, there are crossovers between these two worlds. 
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Animals in the Middle Ages can be found in encyclopaedias or 
texts that do aim to convey knowledge, as well as in stories that 
are moral, that intend to instruct the audience. But we can also 
find animals in texts that are more recognizably literary, that 
don’t have a direct practical goal. So, animals can be found in 
many medieval texts and illustrations. 


The fable is a short, didactic narrative in prose or verse with an 
explicit moral lesson at the end. The animal fable was a 
widespread medieval genre, influenced by the crucial work of Aesop. Marie de France translated the 
animal fables of Aesop. 


Animal fables are often about ethics and politics, about the proper behaviour of an individual, but 
also the proper behaviour of kings, rulers, etc. These animals function as a guide for the ideal ethical 
behaviour of humans or rulers. It often contains hints: this is not about animals but about deeper 
lessons for humans. At the same time, they often suggest that people are animals too (sex, food, 
mortal, etc makes us animal like too). 


If we expand these animal fables, we have a longer text and then we talk about the beast epic (ex: 
Reynard the fox). This is famous for exhibiting a form of humour that is often very satirical and dark. 
Also, the main character outwits others and exposes hypocrisy of “civilization”, ridiculing elevated 
language, the self-image of ‘human”, etc. And the moral lesson that is clear in the animal fable is less 
clear in the beast epic. 


As far as these animal characters are concerned, they typically have a stereotypical trait (ex: cunning 
fox). Yet sometimes, these stories also challenge this stereotype, for instance by showing that a 
certain animal can also behave in an unexpected non stereotypical way. And what they often also do 
is to suggest that all species are vulnerable and mortal. 


3.5. Marie de France: Bisclavret 
Bisclavret is an example of a lai, but there are also elements of the courtly romance and of the 
animal fable. 


In Brittany there lived a lord 

- wondrous, the praise of him I've heard - 
a good knight, handsome, known to be 
all that makes for nobility. 

Prized, he was, much, by his liege lord; 
by all his neighbors was adored 

He'd wed a wife, a worthy soul, 

most elegant and beautiful; 

he loved her, and she loved him, too 


They are happily married but the husband finds it necessary to disappear for three days. 
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“Dame, | become a bisctavret. 

in the great forest I'm afoot, 

in deepest woods, near thickest trees, 
and live on prey | track and seize.” 


“We've all known marvels, chanced to see 
strange events, here in Brittany.” 


And this same story you have heard 
truly occurred; don't doubt my word. 


The wife confronts him, and he says that he becomes a werewolf (= bisclavret). 


The text explains that it is a weird text but that we shouldn’t be alarmed because it is part of the 
Celtic Breton heritage in which magic is important. 


We can find a couple of references throughout the text to the fact that it is very weird. 


She thought what means she could avail 
herself of how to leave this man 
She could not lie with him again 


In these parts lived a chevalier 

who had long been in love with her 

Much did he pray and sue, and give 

largesse in service to his love; 

she had not loved him, 

but now she sent/this knight the news of her intent 
Kindly he thanked her, and her troth 

accepted; she received his oath 


The husband turns into a werewolf three days/week and there is another man that is pretty 
interested in her. She gets in touch with this lover. 


The wife doesn’t want to lie, so she decides to steal the clothes of her husband when he turns into 
a werewolf. And because he doesn’t have any clothes, he is forced to remain a werewolf. 


The king went out to hunt, 

went to the forest straightaway, 

there where the bisclavret now lay. 

The hunting dogs were now unleashed 
and soon they found the changeling beast. 
All day they flung themselves at him .. 
now he'd meet his end. 

[But] he seized the royal stirrup, put 

a kiss upon the leg and foot 

“That's a man’s mind; it begs the king 

for mercy. Now, drive back the hounds! .. 
I'll give protection for this beast”. 


The bisclavret kisses the king, and the king decides not to kill him because he is “human”. 
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Among the knights, the bisclavret 
now lived and slept close by the king; 
everyone loved it, cherishing 

its noble bearing and its charm. .. 

It never wanted to do harm, 

[and was always] just at his side, .. 
so well it showed its loyal love. 


[Bisclavret] ran up furiously, 
sank in his teeth, and dragged him close. 


had strength to hold him as he ran 
up to his wife in rage and fury. 


An event is organised where the bisclavret sees the lover. So, he behaves very nicely until he sees 
this man. 


There must be reason, ... for 
him to seize on/the knight 


he has harmed no one, not 
once/shown ... violence 


People understand that something is up. And in fact, Bisclavret will not just attack the man, but 
also his wife. 


Surely this beast was Bisclavret 


When [his clothes] were put in front of him 

he didn't seem to notice them 

“We can't expect this animal, 

in front of you, sire, to get dressed 

and change his sembiance of a beast. . 

How the king ran 

up to the bed, to embrace his man, 

kiss him, a hundred times and more! 
Quickly he acted to restore 

his lands ... His wife was banished 

[female children] were bom without a nose. 


They decide to torture the wife and ultimately, they learn the full story. 


Summary: 


1. good knight, good lord, good vassal, good marriage, yet 
disappears for three days every week 

2. wife demands explanation > transforms into b, leaves clothes 
behind at chapel, b trapped with aid of her lover, remarries 

3. king hunts with dogs in forest of werewolf, b kisses leg of king, 
king decides to protect beast, becomes loyal companion 

4. king organizes festival, b vicious attack on lover, later also 
attacks former wife: nose > “must be reason for behavior" 

5. wife tortured and reveals all > wife and lover banished, children 
without noses, good knight restored after wearing clothes 
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We return to the debate we had earlier about the courtly romance: is this reintegration or not? In 
fact, this is not a perfect reintegration for everyone. 


The text is quite explicit about the fact that the wife behaves badly, but her punishment is very 
extreme. And this is a text written by a female writer, who will often return to female characters and 
the way in which they are being treated. Are we supposed to agree with that or not? 


In Brittany there lived a lord 

- wondrous, the praise of him I've heard - 
a good knight, handsome, known to be 
all that makes for nobility. 

Prized, he was, much, by his liege lord; 
by all his neighbors was adored. 


He'd wed a wife, a worthy soul, 
most elegant and beautiful; 


He loved her, and she loved him, too 


As the story portrays it, this is the man who has it all. This is the ideal embodiment of chivalric 
society: good knight, good lord, good vassal, and good marriage. Nevertheless, it goes really 
wrong. 


So, if these are the ideals of courtly society, they don’t seem to protect you well. 


She thought what means she could avail 

herself of how to leave this man 

She could not tie with him again. 

In these parts lived a chevalier very abru 
who had long been in love with her 

Much did he pray and sue, and give 
largesse in service to his love; 

she had not loved him, 

but now she sent/this knight the news of her intent 
Kindly he thanked her, and her troth 
accepted: she received his oath 


In this part of the story, it seems to go very quickly: the wife is in love, and this is a perfect 
marriage, the man is a werewolf, etc, but this is not so bad. But if for three nights the perfect 
husband turns into a werewolf, it is the “end”. There is this other guy and suddenly they are in 


love. 


This seems to be a very strange representation of courtly love. Maybe the wife doesn’t really love 
her new lover, and maybe this is only a practical thing. 


The king went out to hunt 

went to the forest straightaway 

there where the bisclavret now lay 

The hunting dogs were now unleashed 
and s00n they found the changeling beast, 
Ali gay they fung themselves at him 
now he'd meet his end 

[Buf] he seized the royal stirrup, put 

a kiss upon the leg and foot 

“That's a man's mind; it begs the king 
For mercy. Now, drive back the hounds! 
Ill give protection for this beast” 
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This is an intertextual reference to a famous episode from The Metamorphoses by Ovide, in which 
Actaeon stumbles across the goddess. He sees the goddess naked, so she turns him into the 
animal that he was hunting. He will ultimately be eaten by his own hunting horse. 

People have argued that in this specific story, the audience will immediately remember this other 
story. 


But the end is not the same: the bisclavret was saved because of his “humble, gracious gesturing”. 


Among the knights, the bisclavret 
now lived and slept close by the king: 
everyone loved it, cherishing 

its noble bearing and its charm 

It never wanted to do harm 

[and was always] just at his side, . 
so weil it showed its loyal love. 


[Bisctavret] ran up furiously, 

sank in his teeth, and dragged him ciose 
had strength to hold him as he ran 

up to his wife in rage and fury 


This turns him from a savage wild animal into a pet. 


One used to hear, in times gone by 

- it often happened, actually - 

men became werewolves, many men, 
and in the forest made their den 

A werewolf is a savage beast; 

in his blood-rage, he makes a feast 

of men, devours them, does great harms, 
and in vast forests lives and roams. 

Well, for now, let us leave all that; 

| want to speak of Bisclavret. 


The text explicitly distinguishes between “bisclavret” and werewolf”. Even though it is sort of the 
same thing, the text says that it is not. Why do they distinguish between a savage version of the 
werewolf and the bisclavret? And interestingly, sometimes it talks about bisclavret as a proper 
noun, and sometimes as a sort of species. 
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Surely this beast was Bisclavret 

When [his clothes! were out in front of him 
be didn rer ice 

We can't expect [his animat 

in front of you, sire, to get dressed 

and change his semblance of a beast 


5 
n 


How the king ran 

up to the bed, to embrace his man 

kiss him, a hundred times and more! 
Quickly he acted to restore 

his lands ... His wife was banished 
[female children] were born without a nose 


Another intertextual reference is the story of Adam and Eve. This is a famous reminder that we are 
sinful. We can’t be naked. 


It is also important to notice that the clothes of this knight are abandoned near an old chapel, 
which creates all sorts of potential for a religious intervention, saving this noble knight. But no, 
God and religion don’t play a role here. 


So, courtly love fails twice (the perfect marriage + with the lover. In addition, the moral lesson of this 
text seems to be very unclear: there is no explicit moral, and when we think about it, it is not very 
clear what we are supposed to do with that. Love the king? Don’t trust your wife? Accept that your 
husband is a werewolf? The moral doesn’t seem to be clear, especially when we compare it to some 
of the fables of Aesop that Marie de France translated herself. The king seems to be more 
trustworthy than the wide, yet he seems to also have a disturbing amount of power. 


The clothes make the distinction between a human and an animal, they are crucial. At the same time, 
animals seem to be very much like humans: they seem to show a reason, and they seem to show 
shame even in their werewolf form. 


We can distinguish between four 


HUMAN ANIMAL 
positions; the text uses all of these 
HUMAN humanized human humanized animal positions. We have humans and 
gentie knight loyal companion (dog) animals, but as a human, we can 
behave in a human-like way or in 
an animal-like way. And as an 
ANIMAL animalized human animalized animal F . 
> animal, we can behave in an 
savage violence wild animal (wolf) , i , , 
animal-like way or in a human-like 


way. This means that we end up with four big positions: humans who behave like humans, animals 
who behave like animals, humans who behave like animals, and animals who behave like humans. 


If we have these four categories, we can 


HUMAN ANIMAL 
humanized human humanized animal put different characters in different slots 
HUMAN knight, wife hunting dogs of this system: the knight and the wife, 
the hunting dogs, the savage 
werewolves, and the deer. 
ANIMAL savage werewolves deer 
animalized human animalized animal 
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HUMAN 
humanized human 


HUMAN knight, wife 


ANIMAL knight = werewolf 


animalized human 


HUMAN 
humanized human 
knight, wife 
is restored 
as knight 


HUMAN 


ANIMAL knight = werewolf 


animalized human 


HUMAN 
humanized human 


HUMAN knight, wife, king 


ANIMAL knight, wife?, king? 
wite unous. afraid ruel 


KENG hunt animals 31 


animalized human 


ANIMAL 
humanized animal 
knight = loyal pet 


knight = hunted 
animalized animal 


ANIMAL 
humanized animal 
knight = loyal pet 


knight = hunted 
animalized animal 


ANIMAL 
humanized animal 
knight 


knight 
animalized animal 


oP 


But the knight is also a werewolf. He is also 
hunted, and also a pet, who then acts like 
as werewolf and attacks the wife. 


But then, he is restored and acts as a 
knight. 


So, these animals and humans seem to 
be in their right position, but in a story 
like this, the confusion of these 
categories is partly the point: we can’t 
always easily distinguish between 
humans and animals. 


Theophrastus is important here because 


in the Antiquity, he wrote about people and about animals as though they were sort of the same 


thing, as though they were characters with a typical behaviour and typical traits (ex: the farmer, the 
fox, the knight, the snake, etc). All the characters behave in the typical fashion of the specific type of 
character that is a knight, a fox, etc. This means that he wrote about people and animals, about 
psychology and biology as though they are sort of the same thing. And the similarity between human 
and animal characters, who behave in the same typical fashion, is revealed by focusing on the body 
and the exterior behaviour. 


People have argued that what changes in modern society and in modern literature is that these two 
categories will increasingly be separated. Increasingly, people will make an attempt to write about 
humans in a very different way from descriptions of animals precisely because when all of them 
behave in the typical fashion of being a farmer or a fox or a knight, animals and humans appear to be 
very similar. People differentiate people from animals by increasingly focusing on the mind of 
humans, the psychology of humans. 


In Bisclavret, the fact that we don’t really differentiate animals and humans really threaten the 
chivalric code, the civilized behaviour that we should adopt. 
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4. Late Medieval Literature: Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
4.1. From Old English to Middle English 


We are now moving to a next stage in the history of the English language, which means that we are 
going to talk about Middle English (ca 1150-1500) rather than about Old English (ca 450-1150). 


On anginne gesceop God heofon and eordan. Seo eorde sodlice = Old English 
wees ydel and zemtig, and beostra wæron ofer pære niweinisse 
bradnisse, and Godes gast wees geferod ofer wzeteru. 


In the bigynnyng God made of nouyt heuene and erthe. Forsothe = Middle English 
the erthe was idel and voide, and derknessis weren on the face 
of depthe; and the Spiryt of the Lord was borun on the watris. 


In the beginning God created the Heauen and the Earth. And the 
earth was without forme, and voyd, and darknesse was vpon the 
face of the deepe: and the Spirit of God mooued vpon the face of the 
waters 


= English 


There are a couple of basic principles of Middle English that are important to know: 


e All of the consonant clusters disappear (hw>wh/hr>r): hring > ring 

e The grammatical gender, as well as the grammatical inflections are lost. From now on, only a 
final -s will be used to mark plurals and possessives. And the meaning of certain words will be 
determined rather by the place it occupies in the sentence, so the word order become much 
more inflexible. 

e The vowels change: a>o (ham/ban > home/bone). And the infinitive also changes: an>en 

e There is still a distinction between a formal and an informal second person: you vs thou (= 
vous vs tu). 

e The core vocabulary of monosyllabic words inherited from Old English for basic concepts and 
body parts (God, man, life, nose, sea, cow, etc) stays. These words change a bit from Old 
English but stay in the English language. 

e There is a huge influx of polysyllabic loan words from French and Latin for institutions 
(church, administration, law, etc), things imported with Conquest (castles, courts, prisons, 
etc), and terms of high culture or social status (cuisine, fashion, literature, etc). If often ends 
on -ion/-ment/-our. 


All of this is linked to the Norman Conquest in which a handful of rulers speaking Norman French 
invaded and took over the administration of England. They needed the collaboration of Anglo-Saxon 
populations. These rulers are very influential culturally speaking, and so the Anglo-Saxons started 
imitating the language of these Norman French rulers. The result is that we get a hybrid language 
made up of Germanic syntax but with a new vocabulary derived from Norman French. So, it remains 
Germanic in terms of the syntax and on half of the vocabulary, but there are now also strong links 
with Romance languages (other half of the vocabulary). 


This linguistic difference matches a social difference. Words associated with everyday reality, 
especially at “lower” levels of society, are Germanic (cow, deer, sheep, etc). Words that are 
associated with the aristocracy and social standing will often have a French etymology (beef, venison, 
mutton, etc). The difference in this example is that some words are about raising animals and the 
others about eating them. 
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In terms of literature, these two vocabularies are an excellent instrument to create new 
opportunities in writing. It enables the writers to play with the difference in register between 
colloquial speech (monosyllabic Germanic words) and elevated and refined speech (polysyllabic 
French words). This is something that will be used systematically in English literature. 


For example, Shakespeare is an expert at using this interesting divide in terms of the different 
vocabularies in English: 


Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood = the thing in blue and the thins in red are the 
clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather same. One is from Germanic origin and the 
the multitudinous seas incarnadine, other from Romance origin. 


making the green one red. 


4.2.SGGK: plot, form, manuscript 
The author of SGGK is unknown, and he is often called the “Gawain poet”. It should be situated in ca 
1375-1400, it is contemporary to Chaucer. 


One manuscript that includes SGGK also includes 3 other texts, which are religious and didactic 
poems. There is the question of whether or not SGGK should be seen as a similar text or not. The 
most famous of the poems that are in the same manuscript is Pearl, in which a father figure laments 
the loss of his precious “pearl”. This father figure falls asleep and has a dream vision of heaven. 


SGGK is also part of the so-called “Alliterative Revival”. In Anglo-Saxon literature, alliteration was 
crucial, and rhyme was irrelevant. This changes after the Norman Conquest, and rhyme becomes 
much more important. There is a renewed flouring of alliterative poetry after the Norman Conquest 
in the late 14" century. People explicitly reconnect with this tradition of alliterative poetry, especially 
in the North and West of Britain. 


These texts will act as if they are oral texts (transcriptions of older oral texts), they will use a 
deliberately old fashion and archaic vocabulary, and they will often draw on Celtic sources. This 
means that these texts have a nostalgic effect, they are deliberately looking back to the past. And 
this aspect of nostalgia is something that we also find in Beowulf. 


The text has a Midlands dialects and certain references in terms of the 
geography suggest that it should be situated in a region near to Wales 
(see map). 


It can be seen as a provincial text. In fact, this is not the centre of English 

6 life in this period of history, we are in the periphery. In that respect, it is 
very different from Chaucer, who is in the very heart of England, in 
London. 


Yet, for a text from the provinces, the writer seems to be intimately 

familiar with the most cutting-edge forms of international culture. In fact, 
there are references to specific aspects of castles, of the armour and the clothes of people, also 
references of the aristocratic protocol. All of this fits in the latest developments at that time as far as 
the international culture of chivalry was concerned. Not to mention that the writer must have been 
closely familiar with Arthurian romances, also in French. 


So, there is something weird in the text because it does not seem to come from a central location, 
but that doesn’t mean that the author was not familiar with the latest fashions in literature at the 
time. 
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The plot features the court of Arthur and his knights, still in its early stages. It features a serious test 
of its reputation. One thing that we should bear in mind while reading the text is that this question 
about the three-parts structure of the chivalric romance (integration>separation>reintegration or 
not) returns here. 


This text is roughly 2,500 lines and 100 stanzas long. 


In terms of form, alliterative verse shows that this a poem from the North or West of Britain, but 
certainly not from the South, which is associated with London and with French fashion. And in the 
Canterbury Tales, one of the characters says: “But trusteth wel, | am a southern man: | can nat geeste 
Rum-Ram-Ruf by lettre” = “I cannot tell tales in this weird alliteration form, it is something from logn 
ago in the North”. 


Another aspect of the form is that it features relatively long stanzas. First, we have a certain number 


of alliterating lines, and then we always have ababa. The a is a very short line with one stressed 
syllable (= bob), and then four longer lines (= wheel). This is a specific form for SGGK. 


This demonstrates that we do not simply have alliteration in the text, but rhyme as well. So, this is an 
interesting mix of features that are typically associated with the North (alliteration, Celtic) and with 
the South (rhyme, court). 


The plot can be divided into four main parts: 


1. 


Arthur’s court is visited by the Green Knight at Christmas. This Green Knight has a challenge for 
Athur and for his entire court: a knight can try to cut off his head, and afterwards he can try to 
cut off the head of the knight. Gawain accepts the challenge of the Green Knight. The so-called 
“Christmas game” returns in a lot of texts in this period, this is probably also a feature of court 
and aristocratic life at the time with games at Christmas time. Gawain cut off the head of the 
Green Knight, but he is still alive. Gawain has to honour his part of the deal and meet the Green 
Knight in one year. 
Here we have a first armouring scene where he receives his armour. And he also receives a 
shield that is connected to Virgin Mary and that will protect him. 
Gawain travels through inhospitable wilderness in search of the Green Knight and the Green 
Chapel. He arrives at Bertilak’s castle. 
Gawain is challenged 3 times by Lady while Bertilak goes hunting. There are parallel “hunts”: the 
lord is chasing the animals, and lady Bertilak is chasing Gawain. Gradually, the hunt becomes 
more dangerous, and the seduction becomes more dangerous too. Gawain and Lord Bertilak 
agree to take part in the exchange of winning: after each day, they have to give each other what 
they have gained. 
The Green Chapel is close to the castle, so there is a second armouring scene. Here, Gawain 
receives a girdle (= magical belt) from Lady Bertilak, which will protect him. But he doesn’t 
honour the contract of the exchange of winnings because he doesn’t give the belt to Lord 
Bertilak. 
Gawain travels to the Green Chapel and is tested by the Green Knight. And it is not really clear 
how we should interpret this; we don’t really know if he succeeds or fails. Gawain things that he 
fails, and the Green Knight says that he doesn’t fails, and he ultimately escapes without dying. 
He returns to Arthur’s court, where everyone is happy to see him. So, it ends in an 
ambiguous way because he is very ashamed of having lied about the belt, but at the same 
time everyone seems to find this a great success. 
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How are we supposed to interpret the ending? Has he really followed the principles of the game or 
not? At the end is it really “restauration”, is everything really reintegrated into chivalric society? 


The Green Knight seems to say that it is fine, that he is not wicked but loves his life. What is more, he 
is honest, this is also something positive and means that he has actually succeeded. 


Nevertheless, it remains very ambiguous at the end. There are three possible interpretations: 


1. Both Gawain and the court have failed. The text exposes these high chivalric ideals as an illusion. 

2. His failure is acceptable or actually not a failure at all. This is an understandable fear, and this is 
the reason why he bends the rules. We should accept this imperfection. 

3. Refuse moral judgement; the evaluation is up to the reader. We are supposed to be left with a 
sort of unease about the fact that in the one hand this perfect knight bends the rules and on the 
other hand, his friends congratulate him because he is still alive. 


4.3. SGGK and the late Middle Ages 

In this first interpretation the main focus is Gawain and the fact that he is 
described as the perfect knight. This is especially clear in the first armouring 
scene, especially in the fact that he receives a shield with a pentangle (= specific 
symbol). 

To be a perfect knight, you need to be an epic /military hero. For instance, there 
are many references to the fantastic armour (“a metal suit that shone”, “a keen 
sword”, etc). At the same time, you need to be a courtly hero. He wears 
“extravagant silk”, and people say: it is “unfitting that you take on this trial” = you are such a fine 
gentleman that you shouldn’t fight. Finally, you have to be a Christian hero: “Yet for all that metal he 
still made it to mass, honoured the Almighty before the high altar”. 


Gawain 


At the same time, one thing that we should also never forget as far as the medieval knights are 
concerned is that they need all sorts of technologies to do what they do. In fact, a knight is a human 
and needs a horse, an armour, God, etc. So, this is someone who receives assistance from different 
parts. 


All of the traits of the “noblest knight” return in the armouring scene and the description of the 
shield. 


First he was deemed flawless in his five senses; 
and secondly his five fingers were never at fault; 
and thirdly his faith was founded in the five wounds 
Christ received on the cross, as the creed recalls 
And fourthly fhe bears in mind] the five joys 

which Mary had conceived in her son, our Savior 
For precisely that reason the princely rider 

had the shape of her image inside his shield 

The fifth set of five which | heard the knight followed 
included friendship and fraternity with fellow men, 
purity and politeness that impressed at all times, 
and pity, which surpassed all pointedness 

So these five sets of five were fixed in this knight 

2 five-pointed form which never failed, 

but unbroken in its being from beginning to end ... (Il.640-660) 


We talk about the 5 senses, the 5 fingers, much as an epic hero. There is also the religious 
dimension with the 5 wounds of Christ, and the 5 joys associated with Mary. We also talk about 5 
chivalric values involving gentlemanly behaviour. 

So, this number 5 returns in the symbol of perfection that is the five-pointed star. This is a 
symbolic representation of the fact that Gawain is perfect in every respect. 
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This first interpretation will emphasise that we are in the late Middle Ages and that the entire 
structure is crumbling. We have a perfect knight, but maybe there is also an awareness in the text 
that the high point of the Middle Ages has passed. This is a flowering combination of chivalric values, 
yet also there is some fatigue. So, people have said that while reading the text, especially in the case 
of a contemporary audience, there is the awareness that this cannot last. 


And what is important in the chivalric romances is less society and the cohesion od the kingdom of 
Artur, but more the individual knight and the self-realisation of the knight. This emphasis on the 
knight, his biography and his virtue, is also a similarity with another genre of the period in which 
people write biographies of saints (they are tested and have to demonstrate their virtue). 


Many people immediately associate chivalric romances with a very naive, idyllic, affirmative 
representation of society, but it is aften not justified. It is much more complex than that. If we read 
the text closely, it is maybe more about the outsiders than the insiders, about people who challenge 
the system of Arthur’s court. This means that in the chivalric romance, there is also implicit court 
criticism, suggesting that it is perhaps not the perfect kingdom. 


In the movie, Arthur is old and is wearing an amulet with the five- 
pointed star, supposedly representing the values of chivalry. But this 
old and dying king from the movie incapsulate that maybe the 
values of the chivalry are something from the past, that maybe this 
is disappearing. 


And so, in this first interpretation we can notice a couple of problems. For instance, at a central 
moment in the Christian year, the court doesn’t have any real defence against the challenge of the 
Green Knight. they don’t really seem prepared and to have a proper defence against these 
challenges. What is more, at the end of the story, Gawain as to confront the Green Knight and meets 
Lord and Lady Bertilak. And it will turn out that the Green Knight is Lord Bertilak. And importantly, 
Gawain doesn’t die, but Bertilak does not become a part of Arthur’s court, a vassal of Arthur. He is 
never properly integrated into Arthurian society and kingdom. So, maybe the challenge to the court 
remains. 


Finally, people have argued that Bertilak, in talking to Gawain, often uses a language that we can 
describe as commercial. For example, the exchange of winnings is like a contract. There is something 
like a modern sensibility in the language of Bertilak, which is very different from the world of chivalry 
and from the Middle Ages. This can be related to the fact that we have a perfect knight, but that 
chivalry doesn’t work anymore. 


4.4.SGGK and nature 
It is not a coincidence that the green knight is green. Everything about him is green. And in fact, even 
on the clothes of the green knight, it mentions that it is full of birds, butterflies, etc. In addition, he 
enters the court of King Arthur with a huge axe and a “sprig of holly”, which indicates that he comes 
in peace, and it is something that stays green throughout winter. In fact, there is an interesting 
passage from the text that emphasises explicitly the passing of the seasons, which explains the 
rebirth and the decay of the natural world. 
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At the same time, people have argued that the colour symbolism of green is quite ambivalent: it is 
positive (about nature and rebirth), but it is conventionally associated with negative things (about 
devil and decay). 


But this green colour is certainly connected to nature. 


The second reason why we want to connect the text to the environment is because of the setting. 
There are a couple of central locations (court of King Arthur, court of Lord Bertilak), but there are 
also settings that are outside the realm of human civilisations when he travels through the 
wilderness, or when lord Bertilak goes hunting. 


In a strange region he scales steep slopes; 

far from his friends he cuts a lonely figure. 

it's no surprise to find that he faces a foe 

so foul or fierce he is bound to use force. ... 

Here he scraps with serpents and snarling wolves, 
here he tangles with wodwos causing trouble in the crags 
or with bulls and bears and the odd wild boar. ... 
And the wars were one thing, but winter was worse: 
clouds shed their cargo of crystallized rain 

which froze as it fell to the frost-glazed earth 

Nearly slain by sleet he slept in his armor, 

at that time of tiding, 

he prayed to highest heaven 

Let Mother Mary guide him 

towards some house or haven. (II.713-739) 


This is the description of Gawain’s travel to the wilderness. 

We get a wild and dangerous picture of the world beyond castles. He has to fight animals, but the 
weather as well. 

So, in Gawain’s section we get a very short description. Nature is seen as a threat or a test, the 
human realm is the castle. 


So, in Gawain’s section we get a very short description. Nature is seen as a threat or a test, the 
human realm is the castle. 


As the cry went up the wild creatures quaked 

The deer in the dale, quivering with dread 

hurtied to the high ground, but were headed off 

by the ring of beaters who bellowed boisterously 

The stags of the herd ... were allowed to pass by. 

for the lord of the land had laid down a law 

that man should not maim the male in close season. ... 

Then the eye can see that the air is all arrows: 

all across the forest they flashed and flickered, 

biting through hides with their broad heads 

And the tord of the land still led the hunt, 

driving hinds to their death through holts and heaths, 

and by the setting of the sun had slaughtered so many 

of the does and other deer that it beggared belief. 

and even on the feeblest found two fingers worth of fat. .. 
(11150-1162, 1319-1329) 


This is the description of the moment where Bertilak went hunting. 

We have a very different picture of what we encounter with Gawain, which illustrate that they 
show different attitudes towards the non-human world. Here, we don’t get a short description, 
but a very elaborate account of the hunts. It matches the fashionable manuals for hunting, and it 
shows restraint to kill, which show that the writer was very aware of the way in which aristocrats 
hunted at the time. 

In fact, the two central characters exhibit a different attitude: for Gawain it is about war, he fights 
the creatures and the seasons, an attitude in which there is hierarchy (humans, Mary and God vs 
nature), whereas it might be more accurate to describe Lord Bertilak’s attitude in terms of 
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“stewardship”. Perhaps it less about simple domination (killing and moving on), but you have to 
establish a relation with the animals if you want to be able to kill them every year, you have to 
manage them. It hints less at a sense of hierarchy and more at a view that underlines the 
similarities between humans and animals. 


| 


What! They bleat as they bleed and they die on the banks, [DEER] 
and always the hounds are hard on their heels 
and even on the feeblest found two fingers worth of fat. ... a nesa, 1132 


a ferocious blow, but far from being fatal [GAWAIN] 
it skewed to one side, just skimming the skin 

and finely snicking the fat of the flesh 

so that bright red blood shot from body to earth. (Il. 2311-2314) 


because the moment they clashed the man found his mark, [BOAR] 
knifing the boar's neck, nailing his prey, 
hammering it to the hilt, bursting the hog's heart. (ll. 1592-94) 


It was the merriest music ever heard by men, [FOX] 
that rapturous roar which for Reynard’s soul 
was raised (ii. 1915-1917) 


These passages underline the similarities between animals and humans. So, perhaps the difference 
between Gawain fighting another knight and the killing of the animals are not so different after all. 


In the scenes where the animals are being hunted, the animals very much appear as literary 
characters in their own rights. They seem very much like us to inhabit bodies, to be vulnerable, and 
to be afraid of dying, much like Gawain. 


Maybe another message embedded in the text is that we should not only understand that Gawain is 
afraid to die, but that animals are afraid to die too and require a measure of Christian compassion. 


4.5. SGGK and gender 
Gawain is very much exposed to the temptations of courtly love. It is a story of (almost) adultery and 
so, we find ourselves again in the love triangle situation Gawain, Lady Bertilak, and Lord Bertilak in 
the background). At first, he seems to succeed in resisting the temptation. Nevertheless, even though 
he seems to fail in the sense that he fails in courage when the Green Knight tries to cut his head off. 
We can thing that he failed the test of courage. 


*And mind you commend me to your fair wife, 
both to her and the other, those honorabte ladies 
who kidded me so cleverly with their cunning tricks 


But no wonder if a fool finds his way into folly 

and be wiped of his wits by womanly guile - 

t's the way of the world. Adam fell because of a woman, 
and Solomon because of several, and as for Samson, 
Delilah was his downfall, and afterwards David 

was bamboozied by Bathsheba and bore the grief 

All wrecked and ruined by their wrongs; if only 


Yet all were charmed and changed 

by wily womankind 

| suffered just the same, 

but clear me of my crime.” (Il. 2411-2428) 


In addition, he seems to fail the test of courtesy when he responds after learning that Lady 
Bertilak was seducing him as part of a test. In fact, this is a verbal attack on women. 


A second important point is that the text is very much about how courtly love and courtly identity is 
linked up with language. First of all, Gawain has to conform to the stereotype of the chivalric courtly 
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knight. For example, Lady Bertilak will explicitly tell him that he doesn’t really behave the way she 
expected from a courtly knight. Secondly, in this particular love triangle, the active figure is very 
much Lady Bertilak, and not Gawain. She is behaving in the way in which the perfect courtly knight 
behaves, reversing the roles. All of this suggests that perhaps the precise gender of these figures is 
less important that the way they use language, occupy a certain subject position, and the way they 
relate to other people. 


“May the Lord repay you for your prize performance. 

But | know that Gawain could never be your name.” 

“But why not?” the knight asked nervously, 

afraid that some fault in his manners had failed him. 

The beautiful woman blessed him, then rebuked him 

"A good man like Gawain, so greatly regarded, 

the embodiment of courtliness to the bones of his being, 

could never have lingered so long with a lady 

without craving a kiss, as politeness requires, 

or coaxing a kiss with his closing words.” 

"Very well,” said Gawain, “Let it be as you wish 

| shall kiss at your command, as becomes a knight, 

and further, should it please you, so press me no more." .. 

“lf someone were so snooty as to snub your advance, 

a man like you has the means of his muscles.” 
(!.1292-1304, II. 1496-7) 


Lady Bertilak is taking control and being the active “courtly knight” in this particular situation. 


If this is the situation that we find in SGGK, the woman is very much in charge. We reverse the typical 
roles as we would expect them according to the clichés of courtly love. 


There is a third point because it seems to be a story about men. At the beginning, it seems that Lady 
Bertilak is only an instrument in a men’s story. But at the ending of the story, it turns out to have 
functioned very differently. In fact, it is revealed that there is a minor character that is crucial, and 
the role of this minor character reveals that it is really about the female characters. It turns out that 
Lady Bertilak is the instrument of Morgan, and she is not targeting Arthur here but Guinevere. 


“Here in my homelands they call me Bertilak de Hautdesert. I 
And in my manor lives the mighty Morgan te Fay, 

who learned magic from Merlin . 

Yes, ‘Morgan the goddess ... 

There is no nobleness 

she cannot take and tame.” 


“(Her aim was] [t]o put pride on trial, and to test with this trick 

what distinction and trust the Round Table deserves. 

She imagined this mischief would muddle your minds 

and that grieving Guinevere would go to her grave 

at the sight of a specter making ghostly speeches ...” (Il, 2445-2461) 


Ultimately, behind the Green Knight there is Morgan, who doesn’t like Guinevere at all. 


someone altered by age, an ancient dame, 
well respected, it seemed, by the servants at her side. . 
men would si r int 


ather whose hand she held. (ll. 948-969) 


This is revealed at the end. But there have been hints throughout the story that there was actually 
someone else who lived with Lord and Lady Bertilak. 


Gawain is concentrated on Lady Bertilak and fails to see the crucial role of Morgan, who is ultimately 
responsible for the magic and for the Green Knight. 
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4.6. SGGK and politics 


It is also a text about late medieval politics. 


The first point involves the “international” political context. This is at the end of a period of 
incredible brutality, associated with the Crusades (ca 1100-1300). There were a couple of initiatives 
to try and restore the ideals of nobility, of chivalry, of Arthur and the Knights of the Rounf Table as if 
in the Order of the Garter (= chivalric order that really existed). At the end of the text, there is 
explicit reference to the motto of the Order of the Garter. So, the text is explicitly connected to a real 
historical attempt to create an order of chivalry, which will restore de values of the noble courtly 
behaviour. 


But brutality stayed and this is the period of the Hundred Year’s War with France (ca 1350-1450). 


To write a text in this context, where the values of chivalry clearly don’t seem to work, responses to 
the political context because it is a poem about a knight struggling to behave honourably in time of 
violence. 


Secondly, this is a text that is linked to Wales (geographic situation) and to the Welsh Marches. At 
this point in time, English and Welsh relations were in trouble. 


Now through England's realm he rides and rides, 
Sir Gawain, God's servant, on his grim quest, ... 
with no friend but his horse through forests and hills 
He wanders near to the north of Wales 

with the Isle of Anglesey off to the left. 

He keeps to coast, fording each course, 

crossing at Holy Head and coming ashore 

in the wilds of the Wirral, whose wayward people 


both God and good men have quite given up upon. (Il. 691-702) 


What is typical about the setting of the courtly romance is that it is easy to travel very quickly 
because time and space are disconnected from reality and are vague. 

This particular passage of SGGK is not disconnected from reality and vague. A very specific region 
is deliberately highlighted. 


This means that it can also be linked to the “national” political context of English and Welsh 
relations where the Anglo-Norman Marcher Lords (people like Bertilak) are guarding the border. And 
the English Conquest of Wales in ca 1300 had more or less succeeded but there was trouble in Wales 
around 1400, which just happens to be the exact time at which the poem was written. It is the exact 
time when the Welsh people started to resist to Marcher Lords and England. 


So, we are talking about a poem in which a representative of the English court travels to or via Wales, 
in which he confronts local forces (Bertilak). And Bertilak does not become a vassal of Arthur’s court 
but remains independent. 


The third point refers to the fact that the story is framed, both at the beginning and at the ending of 
the story, very explicitly with references to the foundation myth of Brutus and Troy. These 
references suggest that the court of Arthur is about chivalry, but also about violence and a form of 
violence connected to shame. And with a sense of cyclical violence. 
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Once the siege and assault of Troy had ceased, 

with the city a smoke-heap of cinders and ash, 

the traitor who contrived such betrayal there 

was tried for his treachery, the truest on earth; 

Aeneas, it was, with his noble warriors 

who went conquering abroad, laying claim to the crowns 

of the wealthiest kingdoms in the western world. ... 

And further afield, over the Sea of France, 

Felix Brutus founds Britain on broad banks/most grand. (Il. 1-15) 


Since fearless Brutus first set foot 

on these shores [after Troy] 

our coffers have been crammed 

with stories such as these. (Il. 2524-2528) 


It is a cycle of violence going back all the way to Troy. 


Then he laughed so loud that iheir leader saw rec 
Blood flowed to his fine-featured face and he raged) Insice (316-8) 


There is this violence hidden beneath the veneer of chivalry, which is waiting to erupt, as it has 
always done. 


4.7.SGGK today: The Green Knight (movie) by David Lowery with Dev Patel and 


Alicia Vikander 
Some of the changes that are being made in the movie interestingly complement what we have said 
so far. These changes emphasise the interpretations that people have made about this text. 


Gawain does not decapitate the Green Knight with his huge axe, but he gets the sword of Arthur 
himself. Also, at a certain point in the movie, Gawain loses all of the stuff that he needs to fight (the 
shield, the armour, etc). And the armouring scenes are replaced with scenes are being made of Sir 
Gawain. 


There are also changes that very much tie in with the interpretation of: 


e The autumn of the Middle Ages: in the movie, Arthur is old. At the end, Arthur dies, and 
Gawain becomes king, but the kingdom collapses. 

e Politics: Arthur praises his knights for defeating the Anglo-Saxons. In addition, the movie 
discusses and reflects very explicitly on what “honour” and “courage” actually mean. 

e Nature: the fox is not killed but released by Bertilak and follow Gawain around from the 
start. And the fox will actually help to protect Gawain. Maybe, the fox Is a sort of magical 
creature, sent by the mother of Gawain (there is no mother in the text). 

e Gender: Gawain succumbs to Lady Bertilak and flees before the three hunts are over. Here, 
Morgana is the mother of Gawain and is present from the start of the movie. 


St Winifred, who isn’t present in the medieval text, is present in the movie. There is an episode 
added to the movie in which St Winifred explains her story, being that at a certain point a certain 
knight raped and beheaded her. In adding this episode, the movie is emphasising the gender 
dimension. 
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Now through England's realm he rides and rides, 

Sir Gawain, God's servant, on his grim quest, 

with no friend but his horse through forests and hills 

He wanders near to the north of Wales 

with the Isle of Anglesey off to the left 

He keeps to coast, fording each course, 

crossing at Holy Head and coming ashore 

in the wilds of the Wirral, whose wayward people 

both God and good men have quite given up upon. (ll, 691-702) 


But the text included specific geographic references to the border area between Wales and 


England, but also Holy Head. 

People have argued that this is a reference to the site associated with St Winifred, which was a 
very famous story in the Middle Ages. This suggests that maybe the writer was familiar with the 
fact that Holy Head is associated with another story about a beheading. And this is something that 


the movie emphasises by adding this episode. 
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5. Late Medieval Literature: The Canterbury Tales 


5.1. The Canterbury Tales 
Chaucer is often seen as the father of English poetry. He is often seen as an important figure as far as 
the development of literature in English rather than Latin is concerned. He is often associated with 
the urban middle class; at the same time he was extremely well connected (he knew important 
people). He functions as a courtier, as well as a diplomat and a bureaucrat. This means that he had 
an intimate understanding of different social worlds, different spheres of society. He also has 
intimate knowledge of the Continent, and this helps to explain why he was able to revolutionize 
literature in English. 


The Canterbury Tales (ca 1390) deal with a group of pilgrims who meet at the Tabard Inn in 
Southwark to start a pilgrimage to Canterbury. They are going to Canterbury because there is there a 
very important trial: Thomas Becket was (coincidentally or not) killed by people close to Henry Il. 


It is a text in the vernacular, in Middle English. But this Middle English is very different from what we 
find in SGGK, which is incomprehensible. Here, we have a London dialect of Middle English, this is 
the one that will become dominant in the future. There are many manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales, which means that it must have been popular. One of the more famous manuscripts is the so- 
called Ellesmere manuscript. It uses couplets (2 rhyming lines), as well as an early form of iambic 
pentameter. 


In terms of the actual content, there is a storytelling contest. The pilgrims will be telling each other 
stories on the way to Canterbury (frame narrative). Everyone has to tell 2 stories when they go to 
Canterbury and 2 stories when they return, and there are 30 pilgrims. There are ultimately 120 
stories that would need to be told. But what we have today is incomplete (only 22 tales + 2 
incomplete). There are “mistakes”, which suggests that some of these stories were probably older, 
and Chaucer was reworking them to integrate them into the Canterbury Tales. What is more, we 
don’t really know the actual sequence, certain stories have to follow each other, but the way in 
which everything links up is not entirely clear. This really means that the project is incomplete. 


The medieval society is made of three main classes in a very strict hierarchic pyramid (those who 
pray, those who fight, those who work). Interestingly, in the Canterbury Tales, we don’t find just 
three classes, but a huge variety of professions, people, characters, etc (knights, millers, nuns, 
priests, doctors, merchants, etc). It isa much more chaotic picture of society than the three parts 
pyramid that is supposedly typical of feudal society. 


These individual stories interact. There is often a tension between the story that went before and the 
new story. So, there are all sorts of interactions and contrasts between the individual stories, as well 
as between the stories and the prologues of the stories. The prologues return to the frame narrative 
to tell something about the person who will be telling the story. 


This means that there is no divine viewpoint, there is no one ultimately in charge in this collection of 
stories. The high ideals of courtly society, the idea of a strict social hierarchy is not present. What we 
have here are different voices, different perspectives, and if it is possible to somehow arrive at a 
synthetic overview, this will be up to the reader. The reader will have to decide what is precisely the 
relation between these many stories, what is the ultimate lesson, etc. 


In his theory, Bakhtin thinks of the novel, The Canterbury Tales is not a novel but does something 
very similar in the sense that it also presents us with a literary version of the Tower of Babel. We 
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don’t have only one speaker, but many different voices, sociolects, and languages competing inside 
one literary text. So, this is a polyphonic literary text. 


The Canterbury Tales is similar to SGGK in the sense that it captures this late moment in the Middle 
Ages (= autumn of the Middle Ages). But in the CT we find ourselves much more in an urban context 
than in SGGK, and in the South of England (centre of power), and it is made up of different classes. In 
SGGK, there are servants, but they are not central to the story. 


The CT is also similar to Le Roman de la Rose, a very famous text from the Middle Ages. Both refer to 
courtly love and use the typical conventions of the genre of the dream vision, in which the person 
speaking falls asleep and dreams of allegorical characters and a moral ideal or truth is revealed by 
these allegorical characters. These two points are central to an early text by Chaucer, the Book of the 
Duchess. This text is dedicated to the wife of Chaucer’s patron. People think that this remains a 
conventional work because we find a very conventional poet-patron relationship. 


The work of Chaucer is also similar to Dante, and the Divina Commedia. Both of them write in the 
vernacular. In fact, in another text by Chaucer, the House of Fame, there is an explicit intertextual 
critique of the DC. There is an eagle in the House of Fame, and there is also an eagle in the DC. But in 
the text by Chaucer, the eagle is not a representative of divine justice, but the eagle is situated on 
the streets, where we encounter gossip rather than the “light of God”. 


Finally, it is also similar to the Decamerone by Boccaccio. Both are a tale collection, but in the 
Decamerone, there are 100 tales. Another difference is that we have more than one social class 
actually talking in the CT. 


We can also connect what is happening in the CT to the so-called puys, a specific form of literary 
festival in which guild-like societies organize poetry competitions. This is a bit similar to what we fine 
in the CT because there is some kind on rivalry between the poets. These poetry festivals were also a 
site of exchange between the urban elite and the people of the court. 


The Canterbury Tales is not about a pilgrimage because they never arrive at Canterbury, but about 
actual stories and characters telling the stories. And what makes the CT also extremely interesting is 
the fact that it is basically a collection, a bit like an anthology, of all of the medieval genres that we 
can imagine (animal fable, saint’s life, lay, fabliau, chivalric romance, etc. 


5.2. The General Prologue 


Whan that April with his showres soote 

The droughtte of March hath parce to the roate 
And bathed every veine in swich licour. 

Of which vertu engendred is the flowr 
Whan Zephyrus eek with his sweete oreeth 
Inspired hath in every holl and heethy 


The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halve cours yronne, 
And smale fowies maken melodye 

That sieepen al the night with open yë 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
And palmeres for to Se@eken straunge stroncies 
To ferne halwes. couthe in sondry bondes 
And specially from every shires ende 

Of Engelond to Canterbury they wende, 
The hotly blistul martyr for to seeke 

That hem hath holpen when that they were seka 


The words in bold have a Latin/French origin and the words in red have a Germanic origin. (see 
previous lecture). 

In blue, we can see the shift in the infinitive (an>en), as well as the change with the inflections 
(only final -s in plurals/possessives. 
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Whan that April with his showres soote 

The droughte of March hath perced to the rote 
And bathed every veine in swich licour, 

Of which vertu engendred is the flowr 
Whan Zephyrus eek with his sweete breeth 
inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halve cours yronne, 
And smale fowles maken melodye 

That sleepen al the night with open yé 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
And palmeres for to Seeken straunge sirondes 
To feme halwes, couthe in sondry londes; 
And specially from every shires ende 

Of Engelond to Canterbury they wende, 
The holy blisful martyr for to seeke 

That hem hath holpen whan thet they were sexe 


When the sweet showers of April have pierced 
The drought of March, and pierced it to tha roat, 
And every vein is bathed in that moisture 
Whose quickening force will engender the flower 
And when the west wind too with its sweet breath 
Has given life in every wood and field 

To tender shoots, and when the stripling sun 
Has run his half-course in Aries, the Ram, 

And when smail birds are making melodies, 
That sleep all the night long with open eyes 
Then people long to go on pilgrimages, 

And paimers to take ship for foreign shores 
And distant shrines, famous in different lands: 
And most especially, from all the shires 

Of England, to Canterbury they come, 

The holy blessed martyr there to seek 

Who gave his help to them when they were sick 


This is an incredibly long and complicated sentence. It is also a conventional motif from French 
literature, the “reverdie”, a part of a text which celebrates the arrival of spring. This is basically 
what happens here in the general prologue. 

This opening is also balanced: there are references to spring and the suggestion of winter, 


water/drought, health/sickness. 


‘Bifel that in that season on a day/In Southwerk at the Tabard as | lay,/Redy to wenden on my 

pilgrimage ... Wel nine and twenty in a compaignye’ 
There is a shift from the beginning to this particular sentence. 
It is a shift from “many people” to “I”, it is a shift from an overview to one of many. In addition, 
there is a shift from a big picture (“every wood and field”) to a zoom (“at the Tabard”). There is 
also a shift from the cyclical picture of the seasons (nature/seasons/birds) to one day. 
The reason why it is important is because it fits with the typical persona of Chaucer, that is street- 
level confusion. This is a literary work that has its roots in the Tabard. 


By the way, we don’t begin at court (SGGK), not in church (Boccaccio), but in a real urban location 
with real figures. In fact, some people say that this location existed. 


There is a whole debate about how we should interpret the fact that we are in Southwark, and in an 
inn. Some people have said that this meant that it is a location of sin. People today no longer accept 
that moralizing interpretation of the location. The point is rather that this is a relatively neutral 
location, in the sense that it is a location where we can expect people from different classes to meet 
each other. The point in choosing this location is probably to create a pretext for the social mixture 
of the text. 


There is a certain realism to the text, a conventional opening and then a zoom on the pub in London. 
At the same time, it remains a conventional text in the sense that it is going to talk about different 
professions and social classes, which is what typically happens in the “estates satire”. This is a genre 
that mocks the vices and follies associated with different social roles and occupations. 


There is another example of dream vision (= religious allegory) combined with estates satires, that is 
The Vision of Piers Plowman by William Langland in ca 1380 (see excerpt on the slides). 


1. This religious allegory is part of the Alliterative Revival, like SGGK. The poet falls asleep and has 
a vision related to both the history of Christianity and an individual history of one Christian in the 
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14" century. The crucial question being: How may | save my soul? And it is opposed to sermons 
(official in church) because it is a spiritual pilgrimage which leads to an internalized form of truth. 
2. Itis also an example of estates satire: a vision of late 14**-century English society, much like the 
CT. People have said that The Vision of Pears Plowman is perhaps more static, more conservative 
than Chaucer because it seems to suggest much more that people should know their place. 
Everybody has a job to do, and if you do your job, everything will be fine. 
This argument doesn’t fully work because this ideal society completely breaks down towards 
the end of the text. And in fact, there is not just a criticism of this hierarchical view of society, 
but also a criticism of organized religion, specifically the corruptions of organized religion. 
It is an important text because it was used in a popular uprising, the Peasant’s Revolt of 
1380. And it is also seen as a forerunner of the English Reformation. 


5.3. Sir Topaz and the Wife of Bath 
Sir Topaz’s tale 


This story is told by a pilgrim, and the pilgrim in question is Geoffrey Chaucer, he is part of the 
pilgrimage. 


The keg eee Hed with lovetonging 


Jes ofl hencheg m tring 


*e wot dom i a far country 

n Flarndecs tar beyond the sea O Saint Mary, Heaven dess me 
His tamer was of high degree Wy must Sis s sma 
For he was tord of mat country “Sir Topaz” “a ae 

An Eif-Queen w 

hee brown hose came bhom Dhaese Far 

His siken gown beyond compare 

Pied coal ham erty enter 

A huntsman Ne of savage Oee 

And hed nde hawking dy The river And suger that so nice 

Al tat he was a good arche 
At westing you'd nat fied tes peer worki of the county romance 


or ronyiword of modem commerce! 
Many a maiden in ^er bower 


Had sighed tor hum with wiid desire 
ee jcunntemcrina pt A 

Signs of courtly love and the courtly romance: there are traces of the ideal knight and chivalry 

(religious knight). 

But there are traces that indicate that this is perhaps not the entirely a world of chivalric 

romances, that refer much more to a modern world: the person speaking seems to be aware of 

things such as spices and sugar that cost a lot of money. 

So, we find traces of the chivalric romance in this text, but there are also many references to the 

modern world, to the late Middle Ages, to the fact that the chivalric stuff is from the past. And 


there is a form of irony towards the idea of chivalric love. 


The Wife of Bath’s tale 


It is a story from the days of King Arthur, “fore Christian prayers chased away elves” as the story 
suggests. 


A knight raped a solitary maiden and “took by force her maidenhood”. He is condemned to death for 
his crime, yet the queen and the courtly ladies intervene. They say that he will be dead unless he can 
answer in one year: “What is the thing that women most desire?” 


There are no two people that agree, so he returns in despair. But he meets an old and ugly woman 
that says: “I will tell you the answer if you promise to do the first thing | ask”. They arrive at court, 
and he gives the answer to the puzzle: “women desire to have mastery over husbands”. 
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The knight is saved but the woman asks him to marry her, and the knight is unhappy because she is 
ugly and poor. She says: “What do you want? Ugly, old, and loyal or pretty, young, and not loyal?” He 
says that he accepts her mastery, that he will do as she says. And in response to this answer, the old 
and ugly woman turns into a young and pretty woman. This means that he has answered this new 
challenge correctly. All of this emphasises the fact that there is a real difference between truly noble 
behaviour and being a knight, literal nobility is not the same as figurative nobility. The knight rapes a 
maiden at the beginning, so he has to learn that true nobility is not the same as social nobility. 


The story is told by the wife of Bath, one of these pilgrims that are traveling to Canterbury. Her 
version, the prologue of the tale is probably more important than the tale itself. She is an interesting 
and complicated character, and the fact that she is an interesting and complicated character sheds 
light on this satirical treatment of the courtly romance which is her story. 


In the general prologue, she is described as follows: 


There was a businesswoman, from near Bath 
So skilled a clothmaker, that she outdistanced 
Even the weavers of Ypres and Grent. ... 

She had been respectable all her life 

And tive times married, that's to say in church, ... 
And she had thrice been to Jerusalem; 

She knew all about wandering - and straying 


She is not someone who follows the moral doctrines of the Church, she is a fiercely independent 
woman. She married five times for money as well as for sex. She is completely unashamed about 
that, basically explaining her love life in great detail. 


Interestingly, this much more down-to-earth understanding of love has a sort of correlative in the 
metaphors that she uses to talk about love and sexuality. She uses these metaphors to portray love 
on a very different way than in the chivalric romance. 


In addition, in the prologue of the tale, at a certain point, she clearly begins a sort of feminist self- 
defence in which she attacks all of the nasty clichés about women, which can be found in medieval 
texts. She attacks classical and biblical misogynistic authorities. 


So, much as the story of Sir Topaz, which also says something about the person telling the story and 
not just about the tale, the tale of the wife of Bath already deals with these male-female relations, 
with marriage, and with the fact that chivalry is not the best way to describe love and marriage. 


5.4. Geoffrey Chaucer 
He was born in London in a family of wine merchants (importing wine from France). Often, the CT 
and this period in English history is described as a clash between the values of the aristocracy and the 
values of the middle class, which is more orientated towards commerce and trade. And this is true, 
society is changing. And the reason for this is a pandemic, the “Black Death” in the 1350’s, a very 
famous episode of plague. There are estimations of up to 60% of the population died because of the 
“Black Death”. And this had a great impact on the society and on the economy. In fact, it will lead to 
a labour shortage. This means that labour became much more expensive because there were fewer 
people that could do it. At a certain point, the court decides to proclaim the Statute of Labourers to 
fix wages at the pre-plague level. This officially says that they can’t charge more money to work, they 
need to work at the wages they were paid before the “Black Death”. This leads to a great popular 
uprising that is the Peasant’s Revolt in the 1380’s. And the king has to retreat to the Tower of 
London. 
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At the same time, young Chaucer joins the great household of the king’s son. This suggests that even 
though there was a clash between the aristocratic and the mercantile values, wealthy merchants and 
aristocrats were connected as well, they were not completely separate. 


He joins the household of the king’s son, not as a kitchen servant but as a fashionable page. This 
means that both expensive food and clothes had to be paid for young Chaucer by this household. 
And as part of this, he becomes a trusted messenger. At a certain point, he is even taken as a 
prisoner of war during the Hundred Years War. 


The nobility is “French”, very international, but this is also the period, as the work of Chaucer 
demonstrates, in which the vernacular becomes ever more important. This is the rise of the English 
language, as opposed to Anglo-Norman French. 


Later, Chaucer also establishes ties to the richest and most powerful nobleman that is John of Gaunt. 
He has ties to him through his wife, as well as his sister-in-law. In fact, the sister of his wife will marry 
John of Gaunt. These contacts enable Chaucer to make sure that his children have good positions in 
the English society. But there are traces that his marriage was unhappy. 


This also helps to explain that at a certain point Chaucer gets a very important job related to the 
wool trade and to customs. This means that he was an excellent record-keeper (= accountant). This 
was the dominant and more crucial part of the English economy at the time. in fact, English wool gets 
turned into French cloth, and is then sold throughout Europe by Italian merchants. So, to have this 
job is a key-position in the economy of England. 


At the time there are serious conflicts between the king and his advisors and Italian traders and the 
London merchants. The Italian traders make sure that the king has money, but the London 
merchants want the monopoly of the trade. There were many attacks on the Italians and the king’s 
advisors. So, the job that Chaucer had was both very important and very dangerous. 


At first, Chaucer began its literary career hesitantly. Gradually, he turns into an assertive and 
experimental poet. People have connected this to contemporary historical developments as far as 
the organization of Parliament is concerned. This is a period in which both in Italy and in England, 
rulers have imperial ambitions, they want to extend their empire. Yet, in England this is more 
complicated because there is a long tradition of consulting Parliament. Specifically in this period of 
time, there is an innovation in terms of the organization of Parliament, namely that they choose a 
Speaker as the representative of the rest of Parliament in the negotiations with the nobility. So, 
there is something like an emerging awareness of the fact that you need someone who speaks for 
the common good, for the people as opposed to the nobility. And people have linked this historical 
development to the fact that Chaucer acts a bit like a Speaker of Parliament in his own literary text, 
representing the interests of many different classes of people. 


So, the task of the poet, much as the task of the Speaker of Parliament, is to represent others and to 
speak for the community as a whole rather than to simply repeat what the people in charge want to 
Say. 


5.5. The Knight and the Miller 
The crucial thing here is that the Miller’s tale is a parody of the Knight’s tale. 


In the frame narrative, they draw lots to see who will start telling his tale. But still, the knight goes 
first because he is the highest in rank. At the same time, the knight enumerates all of his military 
exploits and that shows that maybe he is a mercenary instead of a patriot. If we take a closer look at 
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what he has done, we get the idea that he is more of a mercenary than a true patriot, fighting where 
England need him. In fact, he fights more for money. The Knight’s tale is the first in the CT. 


The Knight’s tale is linked to the “Matter of Rome” (= rich reservoir of narrative material that we can 
use to develop new stories). This tale is set in an imaginary version of Athens, and it will feature 
Venus and Mars. There are two young knights, Arcita and Palamon, that are imprisoned for life in a 
tower that overlooks a garden. This is the typical hortus conclusus, which we also encounter in Le 
Roman de la Rose (= famous allegorical text about love). They both fall in love with Emily, who often 
goes to the garden. This leads to a very violent and bloody rivalry. Emily is described with specific 
metaphors: lovelier than the lily and the rose. All of the intrigue ultimately leads to a final battle, a 
tournament in which Arcita and Palamon will fight for Emily. This is a tournament for love and 
chivalry, and they will be aided by Venus (supports Palamon) and Mars (supports Arcita). Arcita wins, 
but he falls and dies. Later, Emily marries Palamon. But Emily didn’t want a husband. 


So, the lesson of the Knight’s tale seems to be that you need to “make virtue out of necessity”. This 
means that even when you are successful in battle and win, you lose. Death is inevitable and fortune 
is fickle. 


This refers to the idea of the “wheel of fortune” introduced by 
Boethius. 


This tale stays in the world of the courtly and chivalric romance. This is a world in which characters 
are high-born, emotions are strong and noble, and the language is elevated. The picture of love that 
we get here is idealized, and with delayed gratification. 


This idea of the courtly and chivalric love will be completely reversed in the Miller’s tale. It sounds 
like a very similar story in many ways but will completely turn this picture upside down. Yet, the 
actual story is in certain respect very similar: it features one woman being pursued by different main, 
which is sort of the basic plot of the Kight’s tale as well. but the setting is different, as well as the 
characters, the emotions, and the language. 


The Miller’s tale is an example of a fabliau: sort, funny, and often bawdy (indecent) narrative in a low 
style, imitated and developed from French models. 


The Miller interrupts the order of the social rank that was followed by the pilgrims. He says that he 
will tell a “legend” (= saint’s life), but it will turn out to be a “cherles tale”. And in fact, already in the 
General Prologue, the Miller is introduced as a sturdy person, and he steals corn. 


We are here in a very different setting; we are in Oxford in the present (late Middle Ages). We have 
two young men: Nicholas (young student) and Absolon (young parish clerk). Both of them fall in love 
with the young Alison, the wife of John the carpenter. 


If we compare this story with the Knight’s tale in terms of love and metaphors, we get a very 
different story. First of all, Nicholas will directly ask Alison to make love. Alison resists (courtesy). This 
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is avery different image of love with no delayed gratification. In addition, there are very different 
metaphors that are being used to talk about love. Alison is described as being “softer than the 
wolle”, and “brighter than a new coin”. 


Nicholas uses astrology to trick John into thinking that there will be a new flood, much worse than 
Noah’s flood. Nicholas goes to bed with Alison while John is worrying about the flood. 


Alison pays a trick on Absolon saying that he can hive her a kiss in the middle of the night. But 
Absolon ends up kissing the bottom of Alison rather than her mouth. Nicholas wants to repeat the 
same trick. Unfortunately, Absolon burns the bottom of Nicholas with a hot iron. 


Ultimately, everyone makes fun of John the carpenter, this stupid man who believed that there 
would be a new flood. This is a senex amans, a traditional literary motif: everyone makes fun of the 
old man in love with his wife. And at the end, Alison is not punished for adultery, there is no moral 
lesson. 


This is a very different ending from what we find in the Knight’s tale. 


And in comparison to the Knight’s tale, being a middle-class woman is much more interesting than 
being an upper-class woman because Emily didn’t want a husband at all and had to marry Palamon in 
the world of the chivalric romance. The world of the fabliau is perhaps not the world of high values, 
fancy language, and striking metaphors, but ultimately the life of Alison seems much preferable to 
the life of Emily. 


What we have been seeing here is that, in the CT, we get individual stories, all of which fit in different 
medieval genres. We also get a frame narrative in which there are often prologues to the individual 
stories, shedding light on the characters that are telling the stories. The prologues and the stories 
interact with each other. 


This is a text with an urban and seemingly democratic dimension. It also offers something like an 
anthology of different medieval genres. We paid special attention to the way in which various tales 
criticize the genre conventions of the chivalric romance, the gender in the chivalric romance, and the 
class in the chivalric romance. He expresses the voices of the middle class, but we shouldn’t forget 
the important ties between Chaucer and the court and the elite. 


The dimension of religion is very important in the CT as well. There is an interesting ambiguity as far 
as religion is concerned in Chaucer’s texts. On the one hand, it very clearly criticizes the abuses of the 
Church. At the same time, the body, food, sex, etc are also celebrated. Nevertheless, it ends with 
very clear and detailed praise of Christ, and it will end with a moment where Chaucer explicitly 
apologises for the sinful tales he has ever written. He says to ignore these tales, he retracts. 
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Whan that April with his showres soote 


The drougnte of March hath perces to the roote, 


And bathed every veine in swich Scour, 

Of which vertu engendred is the flowy; 
Whan Zephyrus eek with his sweete breet 
Inspired hath In every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halve cours yronne, 
And smale fowles maken melocye 

Thal sleeper af the night with open yê.. 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 
And palmeres for to se2ken sraunge srondes 
To ferne halwes, couthe in soriry londes; 
And specially from every shires ende 

Of Engelond to Canterbury they wende, 
The holy bistul martyr for to seske 

That hem hath holpen whan mat they were sete 


‘roverdie’ & furtility/sansuality i 
When the sweat showers of April have pierced 
The droug of March, and pierced it iu me root 
And every vein i5 bathed in that moisture 
Whose quickening force wil engender me tower, 
And when the west wind tbo will m sweet wasin 
Hes given lite in avery wood and fieki 
To tender shoots, and when the strpting sun 
Has run his hait-course in Aries. Iha Ram 
And when smat binds are making melodies. 
That seep af the nig long with apen eyes, ... 
Than people long to go on pilgrimages, 
And palmers to take ship for foreign shores, 
And distant shrines, famous in different lands; 
And most especially, from all the shires 
Of Engiand, to Canterbury they come, 
The holy blessed martyr there to seek, 
Who gave his heip to them when they were six 


retipon, see Chaucer's “Retraction” 


This religious dimension can also be seen in the General Prologue. There is an interesting tension 
between a celebration of sensuality, fertility, etc, and a religious desire to go on a pilgrimage. 
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6. The Sixteenth Century & Edmund Spenser 


6.1. The end of the Middle Ages: war and religion 
The War of the Roses is important for three things: 


e It helps to explain how the MA’s ended in England. 

e It is a period of incredibly bloody civil war, and this helps to explain why there is no English 
literature in the 15" century. 

e Shakespeare will be obsessed with the War of the Roses, and one part of his work is a long 
retelling of the complicated story of the War of the Roses. 


This is a brutal civil war tied to the clashes between two rival Plantagenet factions. And the nobility 
was killed in great number too. And in fact, one explanation for the end of the War of the Roses is 
that everybody was dead. In one battle from the War of the Roses, one of the commanders gave the 
explicit order “not to touch the others, but to find, hunt, and kill the aristocrats”. It was brutal in 
physical terms, with many beheadings, but also more indirectly through a process that is the so- 
called “acts of attainder”. This means that you are a member of an aristocratic family with land, 
important ties to other aristocrats, etc and all of that stops to exist, you are legally dead. From this 
point onwards, no one knowns your name, legally speaking, you don’t exist. These aristocrats are 
stripped of their title and property. 


This brutal civil war is often summarised in a way that matches the official propaganda of a dynasty 
that will come after, that is the Tudor dynasty. They will promote a simplified version of the story. 


Simplified version, by the Tudors 


There are two houses: the House of Lancaster (red rose) and the House of York (white rose, golden 
sun). These two factions are linked to the Plantagenets. The Yorkists are ultimately defeated at the 
Battle of Bosworth Field in 1485. Henry VII was a Lancastrian and defeated the “evil ruler’, Richard III 
(Yorkist). But the person who emerges victoriously marries Elizabeth of York, someone from the 
House of York. 


And the Tudor dynasty replaces and reconciles the Houses of Lancaster and York, because this ally to 
the Lancaster (Henry VII -> Tudor) marries someone from the House of York. So, after 1485, there is 
“peace and union of the red rose and the white rose”. 


This is the version of the historical event that is promoted by the Tudor dynasty. And Tudor 
propaganda will emphasise certain aspects that are more ambiguous if we take a close look. In any 
case, this official version helps us to understand Shakespeare. They will emphasise three points: 


e The civil war is ended by a new dynasty (the Tudors) with a clear right to the throne (non- 
sense). 

e Richard III was an “evil monster” with a hideous and deformed body. 

e Everything is definitively over after 1485, which is not true. 


Real version 


This begins with an unpopular king that is deposed and replaced with his cousin, Henry IV in ca 1400. 
This is the start of the House of Lancaster. His son, Henry V, becomes a great king, including because 
of the fact that he secures important victories in France (Agincourt in 1415). But he dies early and 
was married to Catherine of Valois, the daughter of the king of France. After Henry V’s death, she 
has children with Owen Tudor, who has roots in Wales. 
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Henry V is replaced with Henry VI that is nine months old. This turns into a complete disaster, a very 
weak and ineffective king: 


e Defeat at Orléans (Joan of Arc plays an important role here), and the English start to lose 
almost everything that they had in Fance, they lose the “English France”. 

e There are conflicts between potential advisors and councillors of the king, which leads to 
disorder in the kingdom. 

e There was no heir and no money. 


People have said that this was the real cause of the War of the Roses, the successor of Henry V, being 
weak and ineffective. 


The person who will finally take charge, because the king was ineffective, is the Duke of York. This is 
someone with a clear connection to royalty (royal blood), but he is not from the House of Lancaster. 
He becomes the protector of the realm; he will basically be the king in the name of the king which is 
very young. This leads to tensions with nobles and to battle. After this first battle, the House of York 
and the Nevilles (other important family) ultimately win. They are successful but the nobility refuses 
to support them. York decides to seize control and the king (makes him prisoner). They make sure 
that when Henry VI dies, the new king will come from the House of York. The queen and her allies, 
including the Tudors, will fight back, capture the Duke of York and behead him. 


This leads to the bloodiest battle ever fought on English soil: the Battle of Towton. This battle 
involved many people, in freezing conditions, and in medieval armour. This is the first moment where 
the Lancaster (associated with the queen) fight against the Yorkists and Edward IV (= son of the Duke 
of York). 


Edward IV wins and the House of York will take control. So, slowly because the king of the House of 
Lancaster was so young and so weak, the House of York will emerge as a new power, resulting in 
Edward IV (Henry IV > Henry V > Henry VI > Edward IV). 


He seems to be a very good king at first, but the only problem is that he suddenly marries an English 
woman. This is the worst thing he could do because the English king was supposed to marry 
someone from the Continent to secure important alliances. To make matters worse, he marries 
someone from the Woodvilles, who are “social climbers” (= nouveaux-riches). People have said that 
he did this because he was young and in love. But a more complicated interpretation says that we 
were doing this to try to make peace with the Lancasters, because the Woodvilles were actually 
associated with them. 


The fact that the Woodvilles become important leads to a clash with the Nevilles, because they hated 
each other. 


The Nevilles betray Edward IV and join the Lancastrians. They will fight Edward IV, who will turn to 
his brother Richard to help him saving the kingdom. Edward IV wins all the battles and there is finally 
peace. In fact, all of the Lancastrians are dead, with the exception of the Tudors (ultimately linked to 
Catherine of Valois). 


Edward IV dies. They turn to Edward V, the son of Edward IV, who is again a very small child. This 
very small child is manipulated by the Woodvilles who want to get rid of Richard (uncle). Richard 
expected to be the new protector of the realm, and there is historical evidence that this was what 
Edward IV actually wanted. Nevertheless, the Woodvilles push Richard out, who becomes paranoid. 
Richard will imprison Edward V and his brother in the Tower of London, and they will never be seen 
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again (= “Princes in the Tower”). It is important to know that Richard was not evil because he helped 
the poor of England. But his son dies, and there are still Tudor rebels in France, so he is in trouble. 


Henry Tudor invades England. It was not very successful at first, but he slowly gains allies. In the Balle 
of Bosworth in 1485, things seem to go well for Richard III until he attacks Henry Tudor himself. He 
finally dies. Now, Henry VII is king, and this is the start of the Tudor dynasty. Henry VII was not a 
well-known figure in England, he preferred to speak French and had only a weak claim to the throne. 


Henry VII has to do something to reunite everyone, and he decides to marry 
the daughter of Edward IV, that is Elizabeth of York. They start a 
propaganda war. The crucial symbol of this war is that the Tudor rose 
unites the red and the white roses. This propaganda war was meant to 
boost the claim of the Tudors to the throne, which was actually very weak. 


The first son of Henry VII was named Arthur. They both die and there were 
all sorts of new plots to invade England and to start all over again. 


We now get Henry VIII, and this is the first time in this entire period where the new king is an adult 
and a strong king. 


With the end of these battles, the central political tension changes: it was very much about the 
aristocratic family that you belong to or that you are friends of, and this will shift towards a different 
political contrast that is the Protestants against the Catholics. 


At the end of the MA’s, we don’t just find civil war, but also the rise of a newly personal form of 
religion. This starts in ca 1200 with the idea that what you really need is a more intimate experience 
and encounter with the divine. This articulates itself in stories where the individual soul is fighting 
temptation, a bit like a chivalric knight trying to avoid the temptations of a lady. In many of these 
stories, we also find battle imagery where Christ Is turned into a knight fighting for human souls. 
Another example of this attempt to promote more intimate relations with God can be seen in 
hermits and anchorites. These are people who decide to burry themselves while they are alive by 
agreeing to live in a very small house attached to a church, from which they can never leave again 
(see picture on ppt). This fits into this idea that what truly matters is a personal encounter with God. 


Another important step in this development is The Vision of Piers Plowman by William Langland in ca 
1380. This work can be seen as a forerunner of the English Reformation. 


In ca 1430, there is Margery Kempe, a woman who has 14 children, no connection to the church, 
who is unable to write, but who dictates the spiritual autobiography. This becomes a success. Her 
specific brand of religion is often summarized as “affective piety” (= very emotional style of religious 
expression). There were all sorts of debate and conflicts with the official church about the fact that 
whether or not this was acceptable, whether or not this was really orthodox. 


There are a couple of examples that in this period there was a slow development towards a more 
individual and personal encounter with God. This culminates in the work of William Tyndale who 
translated the Bible into English in ca 1530. He was therefore executed. But this have had a 
significant impact on the English language and literature. 


6.2. The Tudors, the Renaissance, and the Reformation 
In 1485, the Tudor dynasty begins a very important process of centralization. What is truly important 
is the centre of the country, the court. This is very different of the War of the Roses in which one of 
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the problems is that all of these families killed each other. This centralization coincides with another 
development: the fact that London continues to grow at an enormous pace. 


The Tudor dynasty is also famous for connecting power and culture. Culture and literature are really 
linked to power and politics. Proximity to the king or queen is crucial at this point in time, but it is 
also incredibly dangerous. There is the development of a specific style of behaviour that Castiglione 
calls sprezzatura. This means that you behave as though you don’t care, but you have actually 
thought about it very carefully. It is deliberate, artificial, but it seems to be natural. You have to 
display yourself, but also to protect yourself when you frequent the circles of the court. All of this 
leads to an atmosphere of paranoia, people are very afraid, and this produces a lot of ambiguity. 


The Renaissance is a process of cultural rebirth through the rediscovery of texts from classical 
Antiquity. The ultimate effect of this is that the spiritual and communal values of the MA’s are 
supposedly replaced with human values, values of the individual, and of scientific curiosity, as If the 
(male) human is truly self-made. At the same time, this is also a period of synthesis. In many cases 
there is actually an attempt to combine both pagan and Christian civilizations. 


What is crucial as well is that the Renaissance is associated with humanism, with education, and with 
a rise in literacy. Print culture is also crucial to humanism. 1485 is an important date also because this 
is the year where the first printed texts emerge in England, very famously Caxton printing Mallory’s 
Morte d’Arthur. 


They are trying to reform religion because they are very critical of the official Church and its abuses. 
They also target the authority of the Pope. What ultimately matters for them are two things: sola 
scriptura (= personal reading) and sola fide (= faith alone). This is famously linked to the work of 
Martin Luther, who will make a great use of print culture to spread his ideas. This ultimately leads to 
a very important split in western Christendom between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. This 
rift will have far-reaching consequences for English literature and history. 


Henry VIII has no son with Catherine of Aragon in the 1530s. He wants to have the marriage annulled 
so he can marry Anne Boleyn and try again. It is important to remember the War of the Roses here 
and the fact that if you have not a male heir, you are in real trouble. He is very scared about this 
potential problem. All of this ultimately leads to the Acts of Supremacy which actually say that the 
head of the English Church will be the king or the queen, and not the Pope. There are a couple of 
additional advantages to this situation. In fact, Henry VIII seizes the wealth of the monasteries. All of 
this will lead to a period of great conflicts between the Catholics and the Protestants and a lot of 
persecution. 


Thomas More and Utopia 


He is a controversial figure: he is a saint, and he is very influential, but there is criticism too. he was 
torn between his career as a lawyer and a political figure on the one hand, and his real passion for 
religion and for classical literature on the other hand. He is often compared to Erasmus, another very 
famous humanist, who liked to write texts that play daring intellectual games combining rhetoric and 
satire. 


Thomas More writes Utopia in ca 1515. People have pointed towards various sources where he 
might have gotten the inspiration for this text about an ideal community. Firs of all, it is linked to the 
ideal republic, famously theorized by Plato, in which the community comes first. It is also similar to a 
monastic community, in the sense that in this utopian world, there is no private property. In addition, 
it is also similar to a modern mercantile society in the sense that education is very important. And 
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finally, it is also similar to letters and documents related to the discovery of the New World, which 
produced speculations about a new society. People imagined that in these societies from the New 
World, there was no inequality, that these were ideal societies. 


England is depicted as a land of wars, of beggars, and where farmers go hungry. In contrast, in the 
Utopia, there is free education, no private property, and collective farms. At the same time, there is 
no privacy. 


Nevertheless, this contrast between England and a more ideal society fits into a plea to change the 
system of England from within, it is not a call for a revolution. 


The History of Richard III, also by Thomas More, is interesting for two reasons. First of all, it will be a 
crucial source for Shakespeare and some of his history plays. In addition, it is interesting because 
Richard IIl is painted in this text as an evil monster that he is famously thought to be according to 
Tudor propaganda. 


Thomas More also resisted the Reformation, refuses to accept the Act of Supremacy of Henri VIII, 
and was executed and turned into a saint. 


Elizabeth I (reign ca 1560-1600, nickname “Good Queen Bess”) 
had a very long reign, that is often seen as a sort of “gold age”. 


She tries to navigate between religious extremes, between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. She tries to reach a form of 
compromise, which means that she has little patience with the 
Puritans (= extreme brand of Protestantism). 


At the same time, she inspires a form of love and an 
atmosphere of romance. There is a personality cult, 


La 


surrounding her own figure. 


Another point is that she is a secular ruler, but there is also a spiritual dimension to the cult that 
surrounds her figure because she is considered to be England’s version of the Virgin Mary, the 
“Virgin Queen”. This may sound very positive, but remembering the Wars of the Roses, not having an 
heir is a very dangerous situation. 


More generally, there is also a considerable debate about the fact that she is a female monarch. This 
is not completely new because, for example in the Wars of the Roses, when the king is very young, it 
is sometimes a woman that is actually in charge. But this woman is not actually the queen. In the 
case of Elizabeth |, she is officially the head of the state. And this is also the period of the doctrine of 
the “king’s two bodies”, in the sense that there is a mortal figure, but when she becomes queen, 
there is also something like a “queenly body” that can’t die, she represents England. That helps to 
avert problematic speculations about a female monarch because she is a mortal figure (a woman), 
but also England, and that means that the gender doesn’t matter. This is a period of royal absolutism 
because you have to obey the king or queen, even when they are tyrants, even when they behave 
inacceptable ways. You have to follow them because they are the king or queen. So, people want to 
follow her, but there is considerable fear because she doesn’t have a child. And because of the 
religious tensions, there are bloody massacres on the continent as well. what is more, the Pope says 
that it is ok to kill Elizabeth I. 
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And there is also a clash with Spain, which leads to justified fears of 
; invasion. At that point, Elizabeth | travels to the coast, like a soldier, 
and gives a famous speech where she says that she will defend 
England until she dies. Finally, she doesn’t have to fight because the 
Spanish armada is defeated in 1588. 


In addition, before the Tudor dynasty the English language was not very important, and England did 
not play a very important role in terms of identity. In fact, if you live in this country, your main 
affiliation and understanding of your own self was to your region and to the Church, but the nation 
as such was not really important. But this begins to change because England decides to break from 
Roman Catholicism, and this is also linked to the discovery of the New World with an awareness that 
there are different countries and societies which don’t follow the same rules. This creates a sense of 
national identity and leads to a rise in a new linguistic self-confidence with the vernacular becoming 
ever more important. 


Nevertheless, this is also a period of violence against the Jews living in England, and Elizabeth | was 
ambiguous towards slavery. This is also a period where there were state sanctioned forms of piracy 
(vs Spanish), and a period of considerable hostility towards the Irish who remain Catholics. 


6.3. Edmund Spenser 

Edmund Spencer (ca 1550-1600) was born in London, in a family of 
modest means, but he receives a cutting-edge humanist education. His 
education allows him to become a secretary to important people (also 
linked to the Court), these people are interested in poetry because it is 
seen as a sign of refinement and of cultural and social prestige. 


He is also often seen as a “poet’s poet”, and this means that his poetry is 
very difficult. He tries to use archaic language (old-fashion, deliberately 
different that the language we are familiar with). For instance, in The 
Shepheardes Calender, he basically tries to reconnect with the legacy of 
Chaucer, but at a much later point in time. Another reason why he is seen as a poet’s poet is because 
of his formal experimentation. For example, he introduces the Spenserian stanza, made up of 8 
iambic pentameters and 1 iambic hexameter. 


The Faerie Queene (ca 1590) was incredibly influential. This is a very important text because it is 
linked to what comes before (Chaucer) and to what will come after (Milton). Yet, it is incredibly hard 
to love for two reasons. First of all, it is silly (knights, dragons, etc). And in terms of politics, it seems 
to be very dogmatic, it is all about loving England and loving Elizabeth |, in a very didactic way. 


There are real problems in terms of his political views. Nevertheless, it is a very intriguing text in 
terms of genres, and about the gender dimension and its nasty connection with Ireland. 


This is a very ambitious work, and that helps preparing for the work of Shakespeare (see ppt). 


6.4. The Faerie Queene: epic, romance, allegory 
Heroic/dynastic epic 
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The Faerie Queene is a heroic epic. It is seen as the best genre, and if you want to be seen as an 
important writer, you need to write a heroic epic. People were already doing that: they celebrated 
their nation via works modelled on Virgil. Spencer is going to do something like Virgil, but for 
England. The purpose of this heroic epic is to celebrate heroic deeds from the past so that they can 
function as moral examples in the present, and he will therefore use British legends. In addition, he 
(the poet) also wants to celebrate the accomplishments of the prince to whom he is attached by 
patronage (here: Elizabeth I). And the poet should do so by tracing a line of descent to the prince 
from an epic hero in the past (here: Brutus > Arthur > Elizabeth I). This line of descent is again to 
emphasise the legitimacy of the Tudor dynasty. So, this is a heroic epic, but also a dynastic epic. 


The ultimate political message of the text is that Elizabeth | should avoid internal trouble (Wars of 
the Roses) and external trouble (Catholics). In fact, there especially is the fear of Spain and Ireland. 
We can see this in the fact that the text anticipates the fight between the Fairy Queen and the Pagan 
King. 


So, the main message here is that we should praise Elizabeth |, the Protestant faith, and the English 
nation. 


Romance 


There was a real debate throughout the Renaissance about whether or not romance and epic are 
compatible. The Faerie Queene combines these two genres, but many people say that it is impossible 
to combine them. This is linked to the rediscovery of texts from the classical Antiquity. The text by 
Aristotle will emphasise regularity, which means that a literary work should manifest unity and 
realism. This means that we should avoid variety, we have to focus on one story. In addition, the 
realism means that dragons and fantasy should be avoided. In other words, we have to avoid the 
romance. 


And at this point in time, the Italian culture and literature is very important. And despite this debate 
linked to Aristotle, a debate that suggests that romance is bad, there are Italian examples of epic that 
follows the precepts of Aristotle, and they are very bad. And there are other examples, that don’t 
follow the neo-classical rules, and that are very good. So, Spenser will combine epic and romance, 
but it is not easy to do because there is a tension between these two. 


He solves this problem via allegory. This is his instrument to combine romance and epic, and to avoid 
the problems identified by the theorists of the Renaissance, based on the principles of Aristotle. 
Allegory allows Spencer to have a huge variety of plots and characters, but to say that they are 
ultimately all about Arthur. Allegorically, all the knights are different versions of Arthur. And all the 
fantastical things are allegorical too, they represent a psychological behaviour (ex: dragon = sin). 


And the additional advantage of allegory enables the poet to maintain a strategic form of ambiguity. 
For instance, when a story about the queen who dies is told, we can be that it actually refers to 
something else. This ambiguity is very helpful at a point in time when if the queen doesn’t like the 
poet’s work, she beheads him. 


According to the NAEL, an allegory is saying one thing and meaning another. Allegories may be 
momentary aspects of the work, or through extended metaphors, they may constitute the basis of an 
entire narrative. It is important to learn to see beyond the literal meaning, and to bear in mind the 
different layers of meaning while reading. 
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The most famous example is Plato’s allegory of the cave, which says that our sensory data are 
ultimately poor copies of the true reality -> we are like prisoners in a cave forced to watch shadows 
on a blank wall instead of seeing the reality behind us. 


For example, there is a deeper meaning here, beyond the 
fact that we are painting one figure. There is an allegorical 
meaning to it. There is the actual physical body of the king 
or queen, and the deeper body of the fact that they 
represent England. 


Structure of the text 


In The Faerie Queene, prince Arthur has a vision in which he falls in love with Gloriana and decides to 
travel to Faery land. But this story is replaced by talking about 12 knights, who are actually different 
versions of Arthur, who embody different virtues of Arthur. Gloriana is also replaced with many 
female figures who will function as different aspects of her. 


For example, Redcrosse is one of the knights mentioned in the text, and functions as the knight of 
Holiness, and he is also Saint George. Another example is Britomart, the female knight of Chastity. 
And the important thing is not the individual characters, but the combination of the different 
characters and their various virtues that represent the ideal human being. 


So, the characters and the adventures of this story are about certain virtues and vices. But these 
individual stories actually work on their own as well. we shouldn’t see these different characters as 
static embodiments of an abstract moral principle because they will change throughout the story. 
The characters are actually dynamic throughout the story, they also fight aspects of themselves and 
often, the precise meaning of these individual characters and their adventures remains unclear. 


Finally, it is incomplete, unfinished, just like the CT. The basic idea was to have 12 books about 
“orivate moral virtues” and 12 other books about “political virtues as a king”, but we only have six 
book, only about “private moral virtues”. In one version, there is also a sort of preface that explains 
the meaning of the text, the “Letter to Raleigh”, as well as a posthumous fragment that we believe 
may have been intended as part of The Faerie Queene, this is the so-called “Mutabilitie Cantos”. 


A Gentle Keeght wes pecking on the plane a Sounmg 
Yoadd in meghtie armes and siver steeide, 

Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine e 

The creii markes of mary a bioudy ŝekie; 


Yet armes tit that time dic he never weit 

His angry steede did chide his forreng bitt 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yiekt d 

Full oiy kmght he seemd, and faire cid sitt c gavert 
As one for brightly gusis end fierce encourters fit. dusts 


Spensenan stanza ajanococc 


This is a Spenserian stanza (8 iambic pentameters + 1 iambic hexameter), as explained earlier. 
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A Gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine, spurring 
Yciadd in mightie armes and silver shieide, 

Wherein otd dints of deepe wounds did remaine 

The cruel markes of many a bloudy fielde; 

Yet armes till (hat time did he never wield 

His angry steede did chide tis forming bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield 

Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, gallant 
As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt jousts 


There is an ambiguity because the knight is in an old armour, yet he is actually inexperienced. This 
is a young knight on a complicated quest, yet there is also a deeper layer to the story in which the 
main plot does not involve a young knight but the age-old fight of the virtue of holiness vs evil. 
This is an old fight involving the “armour” of Christianity, and this armour has already seen many 
battles. 


So, there are different layers of meaning. In this particular case, this is a knight, but also every man 
or person, an ordinary sinner, trying to aspire to the condition of holiness. It also refers to a 
protestant figure beset by Catholic enemies. And it also refers to Spenser trying to please Elizabeth 
l. 


So, there is a moral allegory here (every sinner), but also a political allegory involving Protestants 
and Elizabeth I. But even when the text refers to contemporary figures and events, the actual 
meaning and interpretation remains controversial and unclear, forcing the reader of the text to be 
active and to try to find the interpretation. It is a more active form of reading, much as in the CT. 


6.5. The Faerie Queene: gender and Ireland 


From Letter to Raleigh 


SIR, knowing how doubtfully all allegories may be construed, and 
this booke of mine .. being a continued allegory, or darke conceit, | 
have thought good, as well for avoyding of gealous opinions and 
misconstructions, as also for your better light in reading thereof, 
(being so by you commanded.) to discover unto you the general 
intention and meaning, which in the whole course thereof | have 
fashioned ... The generali end therefore of all the booke is to fashion 
nor in vertuous and gentle discipline: which 
for that | conceived shoulde be most ... pleasing, being coloured with 
an historical fiction, the which the most part of men delight to read, 
| chose the historye of King Arthure, as most fitte for the 
excellency of his person, being made famous by many mens former 
workes, and also furthest from the daunger of envy, and suspition of 
present time > point is to instruct (virtues) and please (Arthur) 
> and maintain ambiguity necessary at Tudor court! 


Spenser tries to explain here what the text (The Faerie Queene) actually means. 


Gender 
The Faerie Queene frequently points toward gender: 


e The Letter to Raleigh mentions “a gentlemen or noble person”. 

e One of the female knights, Britomart, is very similar to Arthur: a royal infant, with a magic 
weapon, and on an important quest. And this makes sense to link Arthur to a female knight 
because in this period the head of the state is a woman. 

e Atacertain point in the story, the situation involves Scudamour (knight) and Amoretta 
(damsel in distress). But Amoretta is ultimately saved by Britomart, and not by the male 
knight Scudamour. This means that a male hero is clearly displaced by a female figure. And 
this is what we would expect in a context involving Elizabeth I. 
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e It goes against the basic convention of epic (Virgil). In fact, epic as a genre is typically focused 
on men and male warriors who are easily mislead by women. This means that the love 
interest of all of these epic heroes goes against their epic mission. Here, it is different. 

In Venus and Mars by Botticelli, the god of war 

is asleep while the god of love is awake. This 

means that here it is love who is in charge. 

This suggests again that love and war are 

incompatible, that epic is the genre of war and 

so it can’t be about love, about strong female 
characters. But it is not what we found in The Faerie Queene, which emphasises women. 

At the same time, it remains complex: 

o Elizabeth | is implicitly criticized in this work for not having children (remember Wars 
of the Roses) because it possibly creates the conditions for civil war. 

o Ata certain point in the text, women are put in charge and then very clearly restored 
to their proper place as being not in charge. This demonstrates that the emphasis on 
female characters, with makes sense in the context of Elizabeth |, should not be 
misinterpreted. This is not a progressive text (see examples on the ppt). 


Ireland 


In the late MA’s, the Tudor dynasty decides to take a more “active” approach towards Ireland, they 
want to “recolonize”. And Henry VIII demands that everyone surrenders the Irish lands to him so that 
he can regrant it to loyalists. They are going to anglicize the country via plantations with English 
settlers ca 1550-1610. But the native Irish population resists this policy. This ultimately leads to 
rebellion with foreign aid (ex: Spain). 


At a certain point, there are two very important rebellions that tale place in the last decade of the 
reign of Elizabeth I. The first one takes place in the Munster plantation (South), which is not a success 
because not many people wanted to colonize Ireland. But these settlements are scattered as well 
and not properly protected. For these three reasons, this plantation in the South ultimately fails. And 
one of these colonists is Edmund Spenser. And because this is not a success, Spenser and his family 
are chased away. Nevertheless, the English are ultimately victorious, they resist these rebellions and 
start a new plantation in the North, the so-called Ulster plantation. And this does not only lead to the 
crushing of the rebellions, but also the “flight of the Earls”. 


Edmund Spenser plays an important role in this history, and at a certain point he defends the 
Smerwick massacre, where 600 Catholic troops surrender but are ultimately executed. And he works 
on a nonfiction text, called A View of the Present State of Ireland, which is published posthumously. 
This is a brutal pamphlet in which he recommends opting for a violent approach towards the Irish 
question (strong lord, garrison towns, starvation policy, etc). 


[The rebels were] brought to such wretchedness, as that any stony heart ->A View of the Present State of Ireland 
would have [bitterly regretted] the same, Out of every comer of the 

woods and giens they came creeping forth upon ther hands, for ther 

tegs could not bear them they spake like ghosts crying out of ther 

graves: they did eat of tne dead camions, happy were they # they could 

find them, yea. and one another soon after in all that war, there 

perished not many by the sword, but all by the extremity of famine 

which they themselves had wrought [The English destruction of 

crops] is very necessary to be done for the soon finishing of the war. 


[if it shall happen that the state of this misery .. shal be .. fealingly 
presented to her Sacred Majesty, being by nature full of mercy ...; then 
she perhaps . will not only stop the stream of such wolence, and return 
to her wonted miiness, but also [give] them Stile thanks which have 
been the authors and counsellors of such bloody platforms 
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It is ruthless Realpolitik, yet people have said that there is a genuine fascination for Ireland too 
because there are beautiful descriptions of Irish nature. In that sense, it is very ambiguous, much as 
his treatment of gender. 


Most specifically, the “Mutabilitie Cantos” is important: 


e Again a fragment, this was perhaps meant as part of one of the books, the one about the 
virtue of constancy. 

e The basic plot here is a conflict between order (stability) and change. Order finally wins but 
the text emphasises that the tension remains crucial, that order is still constantly under 
threat. The basic meaning here is that it is difficult to find stable meaning in a world that is 
constantly changing. 


The Mutabilitie Cantos (1) 


What man that sees the ever-whirling wheele 

Of Change, the which all mortall things doth sway, 

But that therby doth find, and plainly feele, 

How Mutability in them doth play 

Her cruell sports, to many mens decay? 

Which that to all may better yet appeare, 

| will rehearse that whylome | heard say, 

How she at first her selfe began to reare, 

Gainst all the Gods, and th'empire sought from them to beare 


This is a description of the Wheel of Fortune, a very famous topos that we encountered in the 
work of Chaucer. 
Note the Spenserian stanza. 


The Mutabilitie Cantos (2) 


Whylome, when Ireland florishéd in fame 

Of weaiths and goodnesse, far above the rest 

Of all that beare the British Islands name, 

The Gods then used (for pleasure and for rest) 

Oft to resort there-to, when seemed them best: 

But none of all there-in more pleasure found, 

Then Cynthia; that is soveraine Queene profest 

Of woods and forrests, which therein abound, 

Sprinkled with wholsom waters, more then most on ground. 


This illustrates the love of Ireland with the description of the Irish landscape. 
Note the Spenserian stanza. 
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7. William Shakespeare, part | 


7.1. Early Modern English: 3 developments 
Old English (ca 450-1150): typical sounds, inflected, core vocabulary. 


Middle English (ca 1100-1500): loan words, official vs everyday vocabulary. 
3 important developments: 


1) The Early Modern English (ca 1500-1700) is the Great vowel Shift. It means that the pronunciation 
of the vowels will change drastically. This development is relevant to literature because rhymes may 
have changed too with this shift. There is a lot of debate about the cause for this Great Vowel Shift, 
one explanation being that in this particular period, English becomes more important as a language 
(linguistic self-confidence), and this means that French is no longer the prestige language. And a 
specific pronunciation of English becomes a new socially prestigious version of English. 


2) The start of a process of spelling standardization. This is often called Chancery English because it 
is linked to official documents of the state, that were basically produced by the English bureaucracy. 
This was adopted by Caxton but also by other printers. 


3) There used to be a difference between you (formal/plural) and thou (informal/singular). 
Gradually, this difference will disappear, and everything will be replaced with you. But this contrast 
between you and thou continues to be used in the works of Shakespeare for instance because it is a 
gradual change. 


7.2. Early Modern literature: general principles 
The arrival of print culture means that books become much cheaper and available to more people. 
And there is a distinction between different types of editions (quarto vs more expensive folio). And 
increasingly, books are supposed to be read in silence, which is very strange. For a long time, the 
literary culture is an oral culture. But manuscripts will continue to retain considerable prestige. This is 
why people have talked about the “stigma of print”, there is a negative connotation associated with 
print as being cheap, popular, etc. 


There were no copyright and royalties. If the author wanted to be paid, he needed gifts from a 
wealthy patron. 


There was no freedom of the press: there was intense censorship, especially if you wanted to write 
about history or religion. This is one of the reasons why allegory was very often used. 


In addition, Renaissance literature is linked to rhetorical culture, to the fact that people were very 
well trained in terms of the use of rhetorical techniques. It was important to use many rhetorical 
devices to demonstrate your skills. The technical term of the result of this is copia, which refers to 
the fact that these texts are often verbally very rich. 
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There is very elaborate and complex ornament. 
But this rhetorical talent, tis complexity should 
remain under the tight control of the artist. An 
example of this is the idea of very elaborate 
gardens, demonstrating the skills of the 
gardener. The point here is to demonstrate that 
the artist is able to do this. And all of this 
complexity is often at the service of a didactic 
goal, they want to teach people. 


it At the same time, people have said that there is 
also the use of simplicity. People suddenly use very simple language deliberately. It is really about 
the combination of complexity and simplicity, about demonstrating your skills, and by also doing 
much more simple things (see Shakespeare). 


7.3. Tottel’s Miscellany and the sonnets 
Tottel’s Miscellany (ca 1550) is an earlier text, Miscellany referring to a collection of items of mixed 
character. This publication is named after the publisher of it, Richard Tottel, who brings out a 
collection of poems that became incredibly successful. It is part of this development in which 
literature will shift from manuscripts towards print culture. 


This was a commercial risk on the part of Tottel because it is a collection of miscellaneous short 
poems by contemporary writers. These are text by different writers, there is not one celebrated 
author. In addition, these texts and writers are not old authorities, it is not a collection of important 
texts from classical Antiquity. Finally, the texts are not what used to be popular: a very long chivalric 
romance or an ambitious allegorical poem. 


Petrarch is incredibly important because he writes a loosely unified sequence 
of love poems for Laura in the 14" century, which draws both on classical 
tradition and on courtly traditions. He famously develops highly creative 
images to talk about the emotions and the beloved. So, the love poems were 
popularised by Petrarch and the questions is whether or not it can be done 
also in English. Italian literature is crucial in this particular period. 


Before Tottel’s Miscellany, this popularity of love poems and sonnets in the vernacular already 
begins. And it is often a sonnet sequence, and not just one sonnet. We write many sonnets to reflect 
ona love affair. These things are very popular and lead to experiments at the court of Henry VIII by 
Thomas Wyatt, who begins to translate Petrarch and to write his own versions of sonnets and poems 
like Petrarch, demonstrating that it is possible to do it in English. 


This is a very skillful poetry. At this particular stage in literary history, literature is very much a part of 
court culture, and of the political centre of the country. And when you live and work at court, you are 
a courtier and you are supposed to dress, speak, and act in the way that everybody else does. And 
the writing of poetry is one part of that, it is central to the life of elegant people at court. In fact, 
even Elizabeth | wrote poems like this herself. 


People have argued that we should interpret these short poems in the vernacular or sonnets in terms 
of court culture, and they often involve attention between (male) control and the undermining of 
that control. On the one hand, a sonnet is very tight, structured, and demonstrates the mastery of 
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the writer over his or her material, it is about control. At the same time, in many of these poems, we 
often find an awareness that control is impossible, is inevitably fragile. And this is a feature 
anticipated through the volta. So, the form of the sonnet itself hints very clearly at control, as well as 
the ultimate subversion of that control. And in many of the cases, this control should be seen in 
terms of a masculine control, with all sorts of descriptions of the beloved as a female beloved. So, the 
used of the gender dimension is clearly present in this control. 


These poems often reflect the strong influence of Petrarch: 


e Play with creative images/metaphors for the beloved. 

e Emphasis on very strong emotions, that are often contradictory. 

e The beloved is good, but also bad. Many of them don’t just celebrate the beloved but also 
lament the fact that the beloved is gone. So, we find the celebration of love, but also a 
lamentation of the solitude. 


This way of writing about love has been conventional, this is the typical rhetoric and language of 
love. 


At the same time, given the new self-confidence of the English language, they want to innovate and 
not only repeat what Petrarch has already done. So, in many of these poems, there is a tension 
between demonstrating the knowledge and the skills as far as the Petrarchan model is concern, but 
there is also the desire to innovate. There is considerable diversity, not all of the sonnets here are 
about romantic love and the court, and not all the poems are sonnets. 


Here as well we find a combination of the ornate style and the plain style. This is a crucial 
preparation for Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; Sonnet 130 
Coral is far more red than her ips’ red 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun dull, greyish colour” 


If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head 
| have seen roses damasked, red and white ‘Dnkred of danass rose 
But no such roses see | in her cheeks: 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks 
| love to hear her speak, yet wel | know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound 
| grant | never saw a goddess go; 
My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground 
And yet. by heaven, | think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare ‘Tal fo give a True impression 


The rhyming scheme of a typical Petrarchan sonnet: octave -> abba abba, sestet -> cdc dcd, with 
only four sounds. 

The Shakespearian sonnet has another rhyme scheme: abab cdcd efef gg, this is less efficient but 
more flexible. We get more sounds here and it is bad because if we want to demonstrate our skills 
as a poet using fewer sounds to rhyme is more difficult to do. So, the more sounds you allow 
yourself to use, the easier it becomes. 
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My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; Sonnet 130 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red; 

if snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 

if hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

| have seen roses damasked, red and white, 

But no such roses see | in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks 

| love to hear her speak, yet well | know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound; 

| grant | never saw a goddess go; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground. 
And yet, by heaven, | think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare 


Many images are used for the lover (sun, snow, perfume, goddess, etc). The search of the image is 
something similar to Petrarch. It is an example of the “blazon”, which is a typical topos in which we 
describe different physical features of the lover. 

But it turns out that all of these conventional images to talk about love don’t work. It is about the 
reality here and not about the convention. 

In the volta, the message is turned upside down. The function of and yet is to express that he 
doesn’t care. He is in love with someone, and she is not a goddess but a real figure. 

This is an example of a sonnet and the popularity of this new genre and new form in this particular 
period, as well as an anti-sonnet, it is not just imitating Petrarch, but it is trying to do something 
new with the form. 


The argument of the discussion about the sonnets is going to be that this association of Shakespeare 
and love was actually already in place at the time of Shakespeare. In his own time, he was already 
seen as a love poet. 


The sonnets were probably written in the 1590s, but they used to circulate privately at first. There is 
an implicit story throughout this sonnet sequence, involving three parts: 


e Several sonnets are praising a beautiful young man -> English innovation because it is not a 
woman. 

e The second part emphasises the fact that time eats everything, the destructive power of 
time. and it counterbalances the awareness of this destruction with an emphasis on love, 
children, and the power of poetry. These are the things that are emphasised as remedies, 
consolations for the fact that time eats everything. 

e Inthe third sections, there are poets about the dark and sensuous mistress -> physical love. 


The poems in the sonnets by Shakespeare are certainly original and very creative, but it actually fits 
into a trend. This type of literature was incredibly popular at the time. 


In addition, people have argued that we should understand the sonnets by Shakespeare in the 
context of a certain dilemma: at this particular point in his career, he didn’t really know what he was 
going to do. He had to big options: to continue to write poetry, or to write plays for the theatre. If he 
wanted to continue to write poetry, he would need a patron, a rich aristocrat to sponsor him. The 
other option is to pursue another career, where he is less reliant on a patron through the theatre. He 
will ultimately turn to the theatre. Nevertheless, he had the reputation of a love poet, and he would 
continue to write sonnets for private circulation. 
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THE 
PASSIONATE 


PILGRIME 


The Passionate Pilgrim is a text published in ca1600, without the consent of 
Shakespeare because there was no copyright at the time. People published a text, 
featuring two sonnets by Shakespeare, as well as fragments from his plays and a 
couple of fake sonnets (not by Shakespeare). This text was very popular. 


The argument is that Shakespeare may have been offended. In any case, it is clear 
that these texts were stolen. It emphasises the reputation of Shakespeare as just 
a love poet and nothing more. And many of the things that were part of this 
publication were bad. For instance, certain parts of the plays by Shakespeare 


were actually meant as deliberately bad sonnets, but they were published as serious love poetry. And 
some of these fake poems are very conventional and predictable bad sonnets as well. 


the sonnets himself. 


He didn’t like the fact that someone stole his work, and he ultimately published 


He starts to rework the texts that were published in The Passionate Pilgrim and 
that were by him, and also publishes new sonnets in ca 1610. 


When my love swesrs that she is made of truth 

| do believe her (though | know she Bes) 

That she might think me some yniulored youth, 

Unskilful in the world's false forgenes 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young 

Although | know my years be past the best, 

|, smiling. credit her false-speakang tongue 

Qutfacing faults in love with love's ñ rest 

But wherefore says my love that she is young? 

And wherefore say not | that | am old? 

O, love's best habits in @ soothing tongue, 

And age. in love, loves not to have years toid, m 
Therefore I'll lie with love, and love with me, 
Since that our faults in love thus smothered be 


na 
w 
at 


oe 
or 


When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

| do befteve her (though | know she lies), 

That she might think me some untulored youth, 

Unskilful in the worfd's false forgeries 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 

Although | know my years be past the best, 

|, smiling, credit her false-speaking tongue. 

Outfacing faults in love with love's ill rest. 

But wherefore says my love that she is young? 

And wherefore say not | that | am old? 

O, love's best habe’s in a soothing tongue, 

And age. in love, loves not to have years told 
Therefore I'll lie with love, and love with me, 
Since that our faults in love thus smothered be 


it is an early version. 
Plot: There is a lie between these two people, 


flattering lies about age, also about fidelity. 


the part of the poetic voice/the male lover. 


This is a version from The Passionate Pilgrim. This is a poem that was written by Shakespeare, but 


who love each other. They act as though the man is 


young, but he knows that she is lying. And he knows that she knows that he is lying. The lies is not 
a fundamental problem because love will smother these lies. So, the suggestion is that there are 


In any case, what we have here is one speaker (the conventional position of the sonnet), a male 
speaker, isolated, and we only get his perspective. What we find here is an attempt at control on 


In bold: parts of the poems that will be changing in the later version. 
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When my love swears that she is made of truth 
| do believe her, though | know she tes, 
That she might think me some untutored youth, 
Unlearnéd in the world's false subtleties 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young 
Although she knows my days are past the best 
Simply | credit her false-speaking tongue 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppressed 
But wherefore says she not she is unjust? 
And wherefore say not! that | am old? 
On, love's best habit is in seeming trust 
And age in love loves not to have years toki 
Therefore | lie with her and she with me 
And in our faults by tes we flattered be 


Changes are limited but significant because they have one very clear effect that is emphasising the 
reciprocity of the interaction between the lover and the beloved. There are two positions that are 
explicitly acknowledged now. People have argued that it ultimately changes the meaning from this 
typical sonnet message in which brag about your emotions by showing your poetic skills versus a 
stronger awareness of the fact that this involves two people and that we never really know what 
they are thinking. To be in love is to be confused, much more than in the earlier version, which 
seems to be a reflection on love in general. 


7.4. Elizabethan theatre: general overview 
In the Elizabethan period, it is the “golden age” of the theatre in English literature, especially the 
period between 1560 and 1640. It ends because of civil war. In this thriving theatre culture, the most 
important figure is probably William Shakespeare. But we should not underestimate Thomas Kyd and 
Christopher Marlowe. 


There are different sources/influences that helped to shape this Elizabethan theatre culture: 


e The mystery plays of the late Mas, organized by guilds, depicting biblical stories. These 
things are very popular but Catholic. These are things that Protestants don’t really like, and 
they are ultimately suppressed. 

e Older morality plays: the point here is less the history of religion and more the individual 
struggle of the soul. It often involves a reflection on proper behaviour, vice, death, etc. This is 
close to sermons, but the moral teaching arrives in the form of a play. 

e The influence of the humanist education, with often involved training in argumentation, the 
exercise of examining both sides of a difficult question. 

e The influence of the Roman playwright Seneca with very violent plots, speeches, ghosts, etc. 
This will be very important for a specific sub-genre known as the revenge tragedy. 


In this particular context, it important also to mention the sub-genre of the villain tragedy, in which 
the main character is evil. Two very famous examples are Richard IlI and Macbeth. 


The Renaissance theatre is famously associated with neo-classical aesthetics, a particular way of 
thinking about art and about the theatre promoted by Italian and French theorists. It is based on the 
rediscovery of the Poetics of Aristotle. Famously, neo-classical aesthetics involves the three unities 
(time, place, action). The English theatre doesn’t care about that, it fails to respect the strict 
interpretation of this neo-classical aesthetics. 


There is a central role for professional acting companies, that are often attached to a patron. But the 
connection is much less strict than with an individual poet receiving money to write a poem in the 
name of the patron. The plays take place in separate theatres but also in marketplaces. It is close to 
other social events such as public executions, juggling acts, religious processions, bear-beating, etc. 
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It was very popular, but at the same time regarded with clear suspicion. They were associated with 
everything that is evil like crime, prostitution, plague, etc. And the plays themselves are considered 
as immoral and dangerous. In terms of politics, these are bad times and that means that the moral 
and political content of the plays is scrutinized very carefully. 


7.5. The Wars of the Roses and the history plays 
After Chaucer, we talked about the Wars of the Roses. This is a conflict that will change the ruling 
house of England. 


The history plays in general look back and ahead. This means that they worry about the past but at 
the same time they are thinking very much about the future. They look back at the Wars of the 
Roses, which involves brutal civil war at home, at the same time as a defeat on the continent with 
the loss of territories in France. The history plays will reflect on this past evidence of violence. At the 
same time, there is considerable speculation and anxiety about what is going to come next, after the 
death of Elizabeth |, and also because tensions between Catholics and Protestants are very 
important. 


The genre of history writing was incredibly popular after the defeat of the Spanish armada. This leads 
to an outburst of patriotism, a new self-confidence about the English nation. 


Two very important genres in this respect are: 


e Chronicles: emphasise facts, even if facts at this particular point in time are not as objective 
as today. One famous text here is one by Raphael Holinshed, that is the person responsible 
for the first full printed history of England. 

e Another type of writing about history, which will more explicitly moralize the events 
(examples to be followed or avoided). And it emphasises the causes and the effects of the 
events. One famous genre here are the “mirrors for princes” and the Mirror for Magistrates. 
The point here is to educate the rulers, to make sure that they know history and don’t do 
anything foolish. 


In this theatre, there have been attempts before to do these two things: plays about historical events 
and plays about morality. Shakespeare is going to be both, to unite the simple staging of historical 
events with an almost philosophical reflection of the laws of history. 


Finally, the history plays are not tragedies. In many tragedies the story is over at the end. In contrast, 
history never ends. So, in contract to tragedies which exhibit a form of closure, in history plays we 
are very much aware of the fact that the story goes on even when the main character dies. 


There is a famous argument about the history plays of Shakespeare that they are ultimately Tudor 
propaganda. People have argued that if we read the history plays by Shakespeare in chronological 
order, we will actually get a version of the Tudor myth because we move from the very brutal period 
of the Wars of the Roses to ultimately the successful reign of the Tudors. 
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One interesting objection to this argument is that they did not appear in chronological order. When 
writing them, Shakespeare did not follow this historical sequence. 


In any case, it is seen to promote this Tudor myth: after the disorder of the Wars of the Roses, we 
arrive at Tudor peace and prosperity. 


This Tudor myth will emphasise the fact that ultimately the Tudor dynasty unites the Houses of York 
and Lancaster when Henry VII marries Elizabeth of York, and this means that the Tudors are entitled 
to the throne. This is very unclear at the time but because they unite the two Houses and establish 
peace, they have a right to the throne. In addition, the Tudor dynasty has its roots in Wales, like king 
Arthur. The third point is that all of this leads to the “golden age”, the reign of Elizabeth I. 


At the same time, this belief in political order is often expressed in plays with the help of recurring 
images. This really expresses the belief in order of this particular society. For example, sonnets are 
very tightly controlled but at the end there is a volta (= a turn). There is this order, but yet the 
destabilization of the order is already part of the sonnet form. And with the following images, there 
is the same tension between a belief in order and stability, as well as an awareness that this order is 
very fragile and temporary: 


e This order will often be expressed in terms of cosmic music, which is either very harmonious 
and beautiful or not harmonious and chaotic. 

e Another image is the idea that the microcosm and the macrocosm mirror each other. There 
is a new peaceful dynasty, and the sun begins to shine, and the body of England is healthy 
again. There are connections between the weather, the political situation, the health of the 
body. This different realms of micro and macrocosm mirror each other. 

e The belief in a sort of great chain of Being: this is something like a social pyramid for nature 
and everything, in which everything fits into a great chain of being as though we are all links 
in the same chain, moving from rock > plant > animal > human > angel > God. 


If we believe that all of these things are connected, then a rebellion against the king disrupts the 
order of the cosmos. To undermine one part of the structure threatens to undermine everything. 
This means that civil war is not just awful because it is war, but also because we are going against the 
laws of the universe. 


The history plays are also about the uncertain present and the uncertain political future under the 
childless Elizabeth I. But this is dangerous, as demonstrated by the Bishop’s Ban in 1599 which will 
outlaw certain plays. 


This is also how the history plays by Shakespeare have continued to function. In many different 
times, people would return to the history plays to reflect on politics and history in their own time. 
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imer their bodies as becomes thew births final so 
Proctaim a pardon to the sokiiers fled 

That in submission will return to us: 

And then, as we have ta’en the sacrament, 

We will unite the White Rose and the Red- 

Smile, heaven, upon this fair conjunction, 

That long have frowned upon their enmity! 

What traitor hears me, and says not amen? 
England hath long been mad and scarred herself, 
The brother blindly shed the brother's blood, 

The father rashly slaughtered his own son, 

The son, compelled, been butcher to the sire 

All this divided York and Lancaster, 

Divided in their dire division. 

O, now let Richmond and Elizabeth 

The true succeeders of each royal house, 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! 
And tet their heirs, God, if Thy will be so, 

Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced peace, 
With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days! 
Abate the edge of trailors, gracious Lord, 

That would reduce these bloody days again, 

And make poor England weep in streams of blood! 
Let them not live to taste this tand’s increase 

That would with treason wound this fair land's peace! 
Now civil wounds are stopped, peace lives again 
That she may long live here, God say amen! 


This is the final scene of Richard III by Shakespeare in 1595, where Richard III is defeated. 
We also find this evil figure of Richard III in the story of the Tudors, the person that they had to 
defeat. 
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8. William Shakespeare, part II 
8.1. The history plays and Richard III 


Inter their bodies as becomes their births: final sc 
Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled 


That in submission will return to us: Tu 
And then, as we have ta'en the sacrament, vs 
We will unite the White Rose and the Red: diy 
Smile, heaven, upon this fair conjunction, 

That long have frowned upon their enmity! imi 


What traitor hears me, and says not amen? 
England hath long been mad and scarred herself; pe! 


The brother blindly shed the brother's blood, alll 
The father rashly slaughtered his own son, 

The son, compelled, been butcher to the sire: chi 
All this divided York and Lancaster, 

Divided in their dire division, alll 
O, now let Richmond and Elizabeth, He 


The true succeeders of each royal house, 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! 

And let their heirs, God, if Thy will be so. 

Enrich the time to come with smooth-jaced peace, 

With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days! 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 

That would reduce these bloody days again, 

And make poor England weep in streams of blood! 

Let them not live to taste this land's increase 

That would with treason wound this fair land's peace! 

Now civil wounds are stopped, peace lives again: 

That she may long live here, God say amen! 

The final scene of Richard III. 

There are examples of alliterations. 

The section in red is an evocation of the Wars of the Roses and the horror of civil war. At the same 
time, we have the prosperity and peace of the Tudor dynasty, the Tudor myth (in blue). We find 
ourselves very much in the historical context of the conflict of the end of the MA’s. 

“Richmond” is a reference to Henry VII -> the Earl of Richmond. 

There are lots of religious references, words, images, emphasising the Tudor myth, suggesting that 
this is a divine sanction. What actually happens with the Tudors is divinely approved. 

There are also references to a face (in yellow), and this is a personification of England. In fact, the 
order of society mirrors the order in the human body (macro/micro-structure). The order of the 


human face matches the peace and order of England and the Tudor dynasty. 


Richard III is a very important historical figure, at the centre of this history play by Shakespeare n ca 
1595. Thomas More already published a text on Richard III. In the play by Shakespeare, Richard III 
says, at the Battle of Bosworth Field, “A horse, a horse! My kingdom for a horse!” -> a famous 
example of iambic pentameter. As far as the rhythm is concerned, the iambic pentameter is the 
dominant line in English poetry (unstressed-stressed syllable x5). 


We have already suggested that Richard III by Shakespeare is part of the Tudor propaganda. The 
passage that we discussed seems to fit this picture of Tudor propaganda: it was awful before and it is 
peaceful now. It ends with the official line of the Rudor dynasty. 


Tell over your woes again by viewing mine. 

| had an Edward, till a Richard killed him; 

| had a Harry, till a Richard killed him: 

Thou hadst an Edward, till a Richard killed him; 
Thou hadst a Richard, till a Richard killed him. 


But if we take a closer look at these history plays, what we also find are different things. This is a 
passage which is spoken by the wife of Henry VI (from the House of Lancaster). 
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The effect of a passage like this is that everybody dies, and we can’t distinguish between these 
people. This seems to suggest that war is always awful to everyone involved. And so, even the idea 
that at the end the Tudors establish peace, it comes at an awful price, and everyone ultimately 
suffers. At certain moments, these history plays seem to be anti-war in general, even when it 
ultimately ends with peace. 


Richard III in ca 1595 focuses on the rise and fall of this demonized figure, and it ends with the start 
of the Tudor dynasty, which is often presented as an idealized solution to the Wars of the Roses as if 
all of this was inevitable. 


But in some of these history plays there are also passages that hint at arbitrary nature of fighting. 
What is more, an interesting thing about this history play is that Richard III is a fantastic figure, this 
evil figure ultimately ends up dominating the play and is incredibly charismatic. People have said that 
if you are playing Richard Ill, it is impossible to overact. The central role of Richard III is stressed in 
various ways in this play: 


e He is present from the start, which is actually atypical for the plays by Shakespeare that the 
main character is immediately present. Here, the first person we meet is Richard III. 

e The first sentence goes against the iambic pentameter because it begins with a stressed 
syllable (“Now...”). This goes against what the audience was expecting. 

e There is also an example of soliloquy: a famous technique in the theatre of Shakespeare -> 
this is a sort of monologue that only the audience can hear, speech that gives the audience 
access to the private thoughts of the character. 


Now a the mimar of our discomean 


And af the ciguda that lour'd upon our house 
in the deep bosom of the ocean Duied 

Now are our brows bound with victonous wreaths 
Our bused arms hung up for monuments 

Our stam alarums changed to merry meetings 
Our dreads marches 10 debgnttil maasures 


And now, eatrad of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the sots of fearful atversenes 


Demi 


to strut before a wanton areing nymprt 


|, that am curtaild of thes tar proportio 


Cheated of feature ty Gusembdiirg naise 
Deford, unfintst’d, sect belore nry ime 


into tts Oreatning worki, scarce hart mace ug 


Made glonous gummer Sy this sun of York, see bei 


Grmveaged wer hath smoottd fe winked funt 


soliloquy: private monctogue (atoud but only you) 


pees first scene Richard W 


E Wem PEIN MNT 
pass many he ime 


Have no delign to 


Iniess to apy my shadow in the sur 
Ard desca on mine own detormity 


Ard Neestoe 


Ara hate the utie a of these Gays 


Plots have I lead. inc s dangerous 

By drumkan propias ts and dreams 

To set my brother Clarence and the king 

in daad hale the one sagen! the other 

And if King Edward be as true and just 

As i am sutt®e, false and Peacheeous 

This Gay shouid Clarence Closely be mew‘d up 
hich s 


é a cronter, 


buat GS 


Dive, thoughts. down to my soul. here 


Clarence comes 


There is a shift between the blue and the red section. In the first section it is about “our” and in 


the second section it is about “I”. In terms of what is actually being said, the difference is that the 
first is a celebration of the House of York, the only problem being that the king is more interesting 
in love than in war (he marries an English woman). The first part is something that he actually 
could say in public, the sun of York is shining, this is the positive part. What changes in the section 
in red is that it is darker. 

At the end, we have a particular plot device that will return in other plays by Shakespeare, 
including Macbeth. 

It is a private monologue in the sense that only the audience can hear it. 


So, there is this story about the history plays and Richard Ill as though they are Tudor propaganda. 
Yet, Richard IIl is a charismatic and incredibly interesting figure. And in this particular play, at the very 
ending, we arrive at Tudor peace, but Henry VII does not play an important role at all. He only has a 
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minor presence in the play in contrast to the evil Richard III. People have argued that this fits into 
ideas about the Tudor dynasty at the time namely that the dynasty was running out of steam, was in 
trouble, with no heir for Elizabeth. So, this solution for Tudor peace doesn’t seem really secure 
either. 


If the history plays are seen as Tudor propaganda, there is one other complication that is the “Essex 
Rebellion”. People were anxious about the fact that Elizabeth | didn’t have an heir. The Earl of Essex 
led a failed campaign in Ireland. He returns to England but remains dissatisfied. He begins to plot 
against Elizabeth and her councillors in ca 1600. Before the revolt they ask Shakespeare’s company to 
stage a history play in which the king is deposed because he is bad. This particular faction hoped that 
staging this play would help to create the unrest and help to bolster their cause against Elizabeth, 
suggesting that she is not a good queen and may need to be deposed as well. 


The Essex rebellion failed but it shows that we need to be careful with the argument that the history 
plays by Shakespeare are simply Tudor propaganda. In fact, they were used as a propaganda 
instrument against the Tudor dynasty (Elizabeth 1). 


History plays have their boom in the theatre of the 1590s as 
exciting and vicarious articulations of concerns and cultural 
anxioties around the Elizabethan succession. That is to say, thay 
are plays about late sixteenth-century politics, rather than the 
politics of their own period, Play after play, by Shakespeare and 
others, obsesses on moments of transfer, showing weak or 
embattied kings, challenged by rivals, a vacant throne, civil war 
the intrigue of noblemen and advisers; no history play ever 
depicts the long and ... settled reign of an established monarch 
Whale Elizabeth had made discussion of her succession a crime 
punishable by death. plays and other texts on historical subjects 
enabled the asking of otherwise censored questions about 
what might happen at the end of her long reign. (Smith, 64-65) 


Summary of an argument that says that we should not just interpret the history plays as stories 
about the past (Wars of the Roses), but also as stories about the future, about the anxieties and 
the fear of what is going to happen after the death of Elizabeth I. 


8.2. Shakespeare: biography and plays 
The life of William Shakespeare (ca 1560-1615) more or less overlaps with the reign of Elizabeth | (ca 
1560-1600). Biographical details about Shakespeare are limited, in comparison with Chaucer. So, 
there are lots of unfounded speculation. His father was a glovemaker and took part in local 
government. Yet, at a certain point, the fortunes of the family seem to get into trouble. One 
potential explanation for this is that the family was Catholic. We also know that he was baptized and 
attended grammar school: he was schooled in the classics and in rhetoric. He marries Anne 
Hathaway when she was 26 and he was 18. Many people speculate about the fact that he marries a 
much older woman. One potential explanation is that she was pregnant. In any case they ultimately 
have 3 children, one of which dies at an early age, he was called Hamnet. 


He left his family to pursue a career in the theatre in London in the 1590s. He was first associated 
with a theatre group called the Lord Chamberlain’s Men. After the death of Elizabeth I, they will 
become the King’s Men, the official theatre associated with the king. He was first an actor, but he 
gradually turns into one of the leading shareholder and becomes the leading playwright of this 
theatre company. They perform at the Globe Theatre in 1599. This is part of a flourishing theatre 
culture with Kyd, Marlowe, etc. Shakespeare’s career as a playwright becomes a success despite the 
fact that there is competition, censorship, as well as outbreaks of plague. 
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After his death, people have argued that he did not show great interest in the future fade of his 
work. For instance, he made no attempt to clarify the chronology: we still don’t really know when he 
wrote which of his plays. And in fact, he did not clarify either the collaborations that he certainly 
participated in. 


Ultimately, 18 plays were published in his lifetime. And after his death 18 more were published in the 
First Folio in 1623. Shakespeare and his plays have been incredibly influential across time and space 
(England, but also in the world). People have hypothesized that we still have about 1/6 of all of the 
plays that were produced in this period. This means that 5/6 have been lost, but a lot of the plays by 
Shakespeare survived. For example, when the first dictionaries of the English language appeared, 
they turned to Shakespeare for examples. And in schools in the USA, plays by Shakespeare have long 
been assigned. And he remains very important in popular culture. 


The First Folio divided the plays into three categories (histories, comedies, and tragedies). 


e The plot is not new, he typically uses a plot that already exists. The setting is non-realistic 
(ex: Italy but doesn’t look like Italy) with all sorts of anachronisms. In addition, it is famous 
for ignoring the dignity of ancient drama and the rules of neoclassicism. This means that 
terms like “comedy” and “tragedy” actually don’t work. All of these plays deal with mixed 
emotions, with characters who are good and bad, happy and unhappy. So, there is deliberate 
generic ambiguity. 

e The plays are often organized into different phases that structure the career of Shakespeare: 

o Inthe first phase, he writes ambitious experimental comedies as well as his history 
plays that deal with the transition from Medieval to Modern English. 

o Ina second stage, the comedies become considerably darker in tone, and he writes 
his famous tragedies as well. People have interpreted this as a period of “existential 
darkening”. 

o It ends with a third phase that is “romances”. In this last stage, there is a stronger 
emphasis on the parents, the older characters. In fact, there is an emphasis on 
despair as well as renewal. People have argued that in the third phase there is 
something like a synthesis of different phases and parts of his work. 

e People have also argued that there was a shift in ca 1599 in the work of Shakespeare 
precisely because they had to move to a different venue, that is the Globe Theatre. They had 
to build a new playing space, across the river. But this was a real financial risk and so they 
had to develop original plays for a highly experienced public. There will be more realistic 
characters, and all of the popular stuff disappears (ex: comic interludes). Increasingly, it 
becomes more and more about the playwright than about the actor. 


8.3. Shakespeare and the modern world 
This is a positive and optimistic period: the wars of the past are over and there is a new self- 
confidence after the defeat of the Spanish Armada and the "Elizabethan Religious Settlement” (new 
Act of Supremacy). 


Yet, there are tensions between Catholics, Protestants, and Puritans. There was also serious political 
doubt and anxiety about Elizabeth I having no heir, James | (people saying that he is secretly 
catholic). And this is a period in which the power of merchants increases considerably, and England 
becomes a famous maritime empire. Finally, this is a period of new scientific discoveries. 
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For many people at the time, they feel as though the entire world is crumbling. All of their certainties 
are destabilized as if the world is on the edge of chaos. This leads to two important psychological 
developments: 


e People are increasingly forced to make decisions as an individual. All of the old conventions 
and rules don’t really apply anymore so you have to decide for yourself as an individual. 

e There is a growing realization that there is a gap between the way things appear (public) and 
the way they actually are (private). 


Why are these certainties destabilized? First of all, in the Wars of the Roses, some people are fist 
seen as rebels and then become the king, and vice versa. So, you can be the ruler one day and a rebel 
the next, there is no certainty. In addition, how should we see Catholics? Are they believers like 
Protestants or are they Pagans? In terms of class and gender, the traders are becoming wealthier and 
only men are allowed to play on the stage (female characters were played by men). But of course, 
this creates the effect that when someone appears to be female, it is not clear. So, these old 
certainties are crumbling. 


This leads to a particular type of plays with this gap between appearances and the private feelings. 
This gap is systematically explored with the awareness that we are all performing on a stage and that 
everyone is playing a role. This leads to metatheatre: people are aware that even in real life, we are 
all actors. In addition, there is also the idea that the modern subject is developed. Shakespeare 
creates characters that don’t exist fully at the start of the play, they continue to develop and change. 
These are dynamic characters. Often, they develop by overhearing themselves talking. They change 
who they are in these long soliloquies in an incredibly complicated and interesting language. 


These characters exhibit complicated emotions, even the minor characters. Usually, in stories, minor 
characters are types, but this is not the case here. This is also complex in terms of language. People 
have argued that Shakespeare introduced six thousand words into the English language. Also 
because in many of his plays, much as in the sonnets, we find a whole series of images (metaphors). 
Finally, there are actually no stage directions. We never really know how this is actually working in 
terms of body language and choreography. There is also no voice of the narrator or the author who 
helps understand how to evaluate the events. The fact that there are no stage directions or narrator 
means that the texts remain very ambiguous. 


8.4. The comedies and Twelfth Night 
Two important comedies by Shakespeare are A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Twelfth Night (ca 
1600). 


There are different definitions of this genre: 


e Humour 

e Agenre about the lower classes rather than the aristocracy. 

e Amove from trouble at the start to peace at the ending (vs tragedy). 

e Amove towards marriage. At the same time, people have also argued that the genre of 
comedy is interested in marriage but also in physical love. 


Another definition which is helpful as far as comedy is concerned is that people have talked about it 
in terms of “evitability”. It stresses the contrast with tragedy. In fact, in tragedy we have the 
impression that it is inevitable. In contrast, in comedy there are all sorts of opportunities to avoid this 
specific direction. Even though it is different from tragedy, there is often also a darker note in 
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Shakespeare’s comedies. So, he pushes the limits of comedy at the end of his career (vs 
neoclassicism). 


Comedies usually have complicated plots involving courtship and disguises, often set in Italy andina 
green world (vs city = tragedy). And these plots are often ful of doublings and echoes in which two 
characters mirror two other characters, or two settings resemble each other, etc. in many of these 
comedies, even though these are individualized characters, we get the impression that they are sort 
of interchangeable. 


The final point is that the comedies often play with gender in ways that are clearly not true for the 
history plays. They play with gender un general and also feature strong female characters. At the 
same time, these female characters are often in a vulnerable position. 


Dike wy There is Viola and Sebastian, that are twins and shipwrecks. They are 
Orsino separated and we follow parallel plots. Secondly, there is Orsino who 
ZR loves Olivia, and that uses Viola as his messenger. But Viola, who is 
‘ separated from her brother, has disguised herself as a man called 
Cesario. Yet, Olivia falls in love with Cesario, and Viola (= Cesario) falls in 
love with Orsino. 


Lady § 


Oiva L 


A A The love triangle is resolved when Sebastian returns with the help of 
Antonio. The return of Sebastian means that Orsino can marry Viola and Olivia can marry Sebastian. 


Feste the clown will disguise himself too, and will be very creative in terms of language, much as 
Viola/Cesario. 


Sir Toby and Maria have a plot of their own which is to make fun of Malvolio, that is Olivia’s servant. 
They do that because he would like to believe that Olivia is actually in love with him because that 
would mean that he would climb the social ladder. In fact, Malvolio is very easy to dislike. Yet, it is 
not very fair. At the end, Malvolio is punished, and Maria is rewarded and will marry Sir Toby. 


It gets ultimately resolved when the fourth character, Sebastian, returns and solves the love triangle 
and we have two romantic pairs. It is all about love and we see this in terms of language as well 
because Orsino talks like Petrarch. 


act 1, scene 1 


t, 
INO oct 1, scene 5 


if musc be the food of love, pkey on VIOLA 

Give me eucoss of £, that, surtelting Tis beauty truly Cant, whose fed and white 
The appette may scken and so die Natwe's own sweet and cunning hand taid on 
That strain again It had a dying tait 


Lady. you ate the crueis! she alive 
If you wil icad these graces to the grave 
And lesve the work! 90 copy 


O. ft came o'er my ear the the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a Dank of videts 
Stealing and giving odor Enough, no more 
Tis not so sweet now as È was betore 


hinwlized love rhetoric 


compare with sonnets 


OLIVIA Olivia responds making fun of this love rhetoric. She makes an 


O, sir, | will not be so hard-hearted! | will give; we : : 

out divers schedules of my beauty. It shall be ironic inversion of this blazon. 
inventoried and every particle and utensil 

labeled to my will: as, tem, two lips indifferent 

red; item, two gray eyes, with lids to them 

item, one neck, one chin, and so forth Were 

you sent hither to praise me? 


There is a happy ending, yet there are complications: 


e Itis terribly confusing. If this is a story about love and everybody being happy at the end, it is 
weird that people can change positions when Sebastian arrives. On the one hand, it is about 
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love and happy ending, but at the same time characters are interchangeable and this 
suggests that the love object changes quite rapidly too. 

e It seems to suggest that it ends in a happy heteronormative ending. Yet, these comedies 
often played with gender and here it hinted at same-sex desire. In fact, in the plot, Cesario 
(Viola) will actually fall in love with Orsino, and they will marry. And Olivia falls in love of 
Viola dressed as a man (= Cesario). And of course, in the Elizabethan times the actors were 
men. This means that it was a male actor playing a woman disguised as a man. 

e Antonio is passionately attached to Sebastian and agrees to help him despite considerable 
danger to himself. In fact, Orsino considers Antonio to be a pirate. People who have analysed 
the use of characters and actors in these plays have come to the conclusion that you need an 
extra actor because Antonio was in the play. The fact that this character is there means that 
you have to hire an extra-actor, so it is an expensive choice. This is why there must be a 
reason why we deliberately insert all of this stuff related to Sebastian and Antonio. 


We can say that this is a story about love and gender, but also about class. In fact, this also involves 
the story of Olivia’s strict steward Malvolio, and the drunken uncle Sir Toby Belch (Sir Andrew) and 
Maria (another servant of Olivia). The four characters of love talk blank verse (= non-rhyming but 
poetic lines), and the other characters talk prose. 


The first story (love) ends well, with multiple marriages. The second story (class) end with a fake love 
letter saying: “l'Il be revenged on the whole pack of you”, which is really not happy. 


People have said that we should interpret this layer of the story much as in the so-called “problem 
plays” by Shakespeare. Not everyone gets a happy ending, and maybe this is the darker note in 
Twelfth Night. And the title refers to the last day of the Christmas festivities, meaning that the party 
is over. 


One interpretation is that Malvolio deserves his harsh treatment because he is against fun (festivities 
and plays). But another way to look at this is to say that there are two strands for the story: one 
involving marriage and love, but also same-sex desire, and one involving potentially cross-class 
marriage if Olivia was in love with Malvolio. And people have argued that if we take a look at the 
same-sex desire energy in the first plot, and the desire to move up beyond your class, is dangerous. 
These two things are not liked by the authorities but there is punishment involved in the point about 
class, much more than for same-sex desire. 


Does Malvolio get what he deserves? People have argued that this is one of the primal emotions that 
we have when we watch movies, series, etc. The sort of basic desire that we want to see the good 
people rewarded and the bad people punished. This means that fiction has the same function in 
communities as gossip because we are always monitoring what everybody does and if it is good or 
not. This is interesting because stories can begin to play with it: we have this desire to see the good 
guys rewarded and the bad guys punished; but stories can play with this by not doing that, by going 
against this expectation. This is often a question in Shakespeare plays: Is true justice ultimately 
served? Who should win? Is this really what should have happened? 


8.5. The tragedies and Macbeth 
Four examples of Shakespeare’s tragedies: Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth (ca 1605). These 
tragedies are usually named after the main character, often involve the downfall of an important 
figure, and the plot has a biographical shape (life -> death). They often involve hubris (= pride of the 
protagonist) and catharsis (purification of the public -> emotions get purified). 
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They have a simpler plot compared to comedies: it reflects on death, good government/succession 
(just like in history plays). And it involves modern aspects: the experience of modernity leading to 
scepticism (no longer believe the old certainties). Yet, there are also medieval elements (plots, 
resistance to neoclassical rules, etc). 


In contrast to comedies (Viola is central), women are often pushed out. Yet Lady Macbeth is one very 
famous exception. 


e Macbeth and Banquo are two brave generals, fighting in Scotland. They secure an important 
victory of foreign invaders for King Duncan of Scotland (deep medieval past). Afterwards, 
they hear a prophecy of three witches that say all sorts of stuff about who is going to become 
the next king, saying that Macbeth will be the first. 

e Macbeth is in doubt and talks about it with Lady Macbeth. They decide to kill King Duncan 
who is staying in Macbeth’s castle. 

e Events get out of control, and he is forced to kill others, including Banquo, his wife, and the 
children of Macduff. Afterwards, plagued by guilt and hallucinations, Lady Macbeth commits 
suicide. 

e Macduff joins forces with Duncan’s son and with the English army. Thy move towards the 
castle of Macbeth, very famously concealed by the branches of Birnam Wood. Macbeth gets 
killed at the end. 


There are a couple of interesting differences as far as the sources are concerned, the plot is not new: 


e The king is killed in the castle of Macbeth, so it made considerably worse because it was not 
just the king but also the guest of Macbeth. 
e Banquo is turned into a positive character, in contrast to what we can find in the sources. 


Some of these things can be explained by the fact that there is a link with the court. We move to the 
reign of James I, after Elizabeth |. Some people have argued that this play is linked to the interests 
and fascinations of the court, for instance it deals with witches (James | was obsessed with it), it is set 
in Scotland (James | is from Scotland), Banquo is a more positive character (makes sense because 
James | was supposedly from the line of Banquo). At the same time, it can be seen as a critical and 
more dangerous text, that does not simply say what the king or queen wants. For instance, there is 
the suggestion that Macbeth, a tyrant, is killed. But is it ok? Because there are people that don’t like 
James l. Is it ok to overthrow the ruler? 


It can also be connected to the history plays because there is this fascination with regime change 
(moving from one king to another) and with the question of being or not a good ruler. 


In addition, the soliloquies are a bit like essays in the sense that they create a new intimacy between 
the characters and the audience who can actually hear the mind of the character as it is developing 
and changing. 
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act 1, scene 7 


iLwere done quickly: if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'ld jump the life to come. But in these cases 
; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor ... He's here in double trust; 
First, as | am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then. as his host 
Who should against his murderer shut the doar, 
Besides, this Duncan 


Germanic words 
Latinate words 


assassination + 
‘be-all and end-all’ 


act>consequences 
think and consider 


good king 

don't kill: subject 

don't kill: hospitality 
> do x or do y? 


Not bear the knife myself 

Hath bome his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues soliloquy like essay 
„ rumpet-tongued, against hear mind at work 

The deep damnation of his taking-off . 


Macbeth is thinking about killing the king. At this point in time, to kill the king or queen (= sign of 
cosmic order), even if they are evil, will mess everything around. 


i 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan | have give 
Under my battlements, Come, you spirits How tende 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood; 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman's breasts, 


And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 


Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature's mischief! Come, thick night, 

And pail thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry ‘Hold, hold!’ 

This is a scene in which Lady Macbeth is central. 

We get another reference to the gender of Lady Macbeth. 

At a certain point in the play, she also mentions that she has breastfed. But we don’t know if she 
breastfed her own child, many children, etc. And there is a lot of speculation and ambiguity about 
the right way to interpret this. This highlights again the fact that this is a strong female character 
who, in this particular passage, explicitly asks to not longer be a woman in the sense of gender 
clichés. 

Many people have interpreted this passage as a way to undermine stereotypes about the female 
identity and behaviour. At the same time, it is also possible to interpret this as a scene in which the 
categories of nature are undermined: the king is going to be killed, gender identity is no longer 
supposed to be, etc. 
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9. The early seventeenth century, part | 


9.1. The early 17" century: politics and culture 
A couple of trends continue in the 17" century: reformation, print culture, and the rise of England as 
a maritime power. 


There are also a couple of important events: 


e The Gunpowder Plot (1605): a group of Catholic extremists wanted to blow up Parliament 
when the king and the prince were supposed to visit it, as well as judges and important 
politicians. If it would have succeeded, this would have decapitated the political body of 
England. 

e King James Bible (ca 1610): at the beginning, James | was leaning towards being nice at the 
Catholics. But after the Gunpowder Plot failed and was exposed, he was much less kind to be 
kind to Catholics. The King James Bible is an incredibly influential English translation of the 
Bible, which would not favour Catholics. This is a moderate document, meaning that 
ultimately James, much like Elizabeth |, would try to steer a middle course between being 
kind to Catholics and Puritans and being a conservatist Protestant. 

e 1% permanent colony (ca 1610): this is the period where the 1* permanent English colony is 
established in the New World at Jamestown in Virginia. 


In 1603, we shift from the Tudor dynasty towards the Stuart dynasty. In fact, Elizabeth I (Tudors) dies 
without an heir. James | (Stuarts), who was already king of Scotland, is crowned. From now on, we no 
longer are in “Elizabethan” England but in “Jacobean” England. 


At first, this seems to be good news because it means that people no longer need to worry about the 
succession and about having an heir. In a certain way, the worries about Spain are gone as well 
because politicians in England now seem to think that it’s better to have peace with Spain rather 
than to continue to antagonize this important Catholic power. Yet, many people also feel that James | 
is not as Elizabeth |. In fact, he gets into debt, he is attracted to men, and some people are quite 
unhappy about his peace with Spain. Especially, he has very authoritarian views of kingship. He is 
convinced of the fact that he is the king and that everyone else has to listen to him. This goes against 
a long tradition in England, called “mixed” government, in which the king or queen is important, but 
the Parliament is a partner of the king or queen and is important too. The important tensions 
between the Parliament and the king are taxation and potential unification with Scotland (which 
James | wanted). 


We arrive at the reign of Charles I, who is less extreme that James | but also with very authoritarian 
views. All of this will lead to a civil war (ca 1640-50) involving two important factions: people who 
support the king (= “Cavaliers”) and people who support Parliament (= “Roundheads”). Charles | gets 
executed and this leads to the end of the idea that there can be such as thing as personal rule by the 
king or queen of England. Very famously, civil war also leads to the closure of the theatres across the 
country. 


The period between ca 1650 and 1660 is called the Interregnum and this is the rule of Lord Protector 
Cromwell. However, in 1660, this period is over with the Restoration of the monarchy and the reign 
of Charles II. 


In terms of culture, there are many new ideas. This is the period in which many exciting things 
happen, like the colonies. At the same time, old ideas don’t disappear. First of all, there is a new 
respect for the practical arts: there is a strong faith in knowledge and technology. For example, 
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things need to change because of trade with different lands and this demonstrates to people that all 
of the old categories don’t work because there are other animals and other plants that we didn’t 
know about before. In terms of science, we move from a Ptolemaic universe (geocentric theory) to a 
Copernican universe (heliocentric theory). Additionally, people realise that the starts and the 
heavens are not fixed but keep moving. There is also change in terms of medicine. People acquire 
new knowledge about how the body works, especially the circulation of blood. Nevertheless, old 
categories don’t completely disappear, especially the model of the so-called “humors”. 


Yet, the old ideas remain important and aren’t immediately displaced: cosmic order, chain of being, 
analogies between macro/micro, etc. These things remain alive despite all of the new discoveries. 
For instance, in the case of the king, this means that because of these ideas of interconnected nature 
and reality, he is still seen as a God, a father, a lion, a son, etc. And the official ideology was that this 
is a fact, and not an image. This was not a metaphor, there was really the idea that this was an actual 
fact. And we can still find references of the geocentric universe despite the fact that there are new 
discoveries. Finally, the part about the four bodily humors is still very important. These four bodily 
humors are blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. And the assumption used to be that the 
human body is a mixture of these four fluids, and they are associated with particular emotions and 
types of behaviour. You need sufficient quantities of these four things to be well balanced. 


Fluids Blood Phlegm Yellow bile Black bile 
Emotions Sanguine Phlegmatic Choleric Melancholic 
Types of Love, courage Unemotional Anger, ambition Introspective 
behaviour 


In this period, we find a similar mixture of novelty and continuity in literature: 


e Manuscripts remain important (case of Donne), but print is becoming more and more 
important. 
e Patronage remains crucial. 


A professional career as an “independent” writer is only possible via theatre. This option was soon 
closed because civil war started, and this very famous flourishing theatre culture was interrupted. 
And an interesting development is that in the reign of James | theatre companies became ever more 
closely associated with the court, and this means that the theatre had a bad reputation. 


In terms of style, this period looks very artificial and rhetorical to us today. But they will begin to 
move away from this idea of a highly elaborate ornamentation of the earlier generation. In terms of 
genres there are important developments as well. The genres associated with Spenser (= long 
allegorical poems) and Shakespeare (= sonnets) will become less important. The new genres are 
witty love poems, meditative poems, and country house poems. 


9.2. Aemilia Lanyer: gender and religion 
Aemilia Lanyer or Emilia Bassano (ca 1570-1640) was the 1* Englishwoman to publish a substantial 
volume of original poems. And she also made a public bid for patronage, she appealed people to 
become her patron. 


She was the daughter of an Italian family if court musicians and received a good humanist education. 
She becomes the mistress of the “lord chamberlain” of Elizabeth I. It is important to notice that this is 
the same person who was the first patron of Shakespeare’s theatre company. This suggests that 
there is a connection between Emilia Bassano and Shakespeare. In fact, there are all sorts of 
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conspiracy theories linked to Shakespeare and Lanyer. There is a case that she might have been the 
model for the Dark Lady od Shakespeare’s sonnets. And people have argued that she might be the 
person really responsible for the texts and the plays by Shakespeare. 


She frequented the noble households. Yet, she didn’t manage to find a place at the Jacobean court 
after her pregnancy. Later, she entered into an unhappy marriage. 


Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum (ca 1610) has a Latin title. These are the words spoken to Christ on the 
Cross. It is a famous collection because it is seen as a “protofeminist” document. In fact, she praises 
female patronesses, as well as she highlights the positive role of women in the Bible and in the story 
of the Passion. She also emphasises the negative role of the men. Because what she is doing here 
with her biblical story is very unconventional, there is a whole debate about how we should interpret 
the religious dimension of this text. Is this a sincere document of religious faith? Is she really 
satirizing the Church? 


What is certain is that this is an important document in a quite nasty tradition that is known as the 
“querelle des femmes”. It is a long tradition of texts in which people reflect on what the gender 
problematic (some texts are not very female-friendly). And there are also texts that respond critically 
to this tradition. 


Here, we will focus on one section of this text, that is the “Eve’s Apology in Defense of Women”. 


Salve Deus Rex Judaeorum (ca 1610) 


To the Virtuous Reader 

And this have | done, to make known to the world, that all women deserve 
not to be biamed though some forgetting they are women themselves, and in 
danger to be condemned by the words of their own mouths, fall into so great 
an error, as to speak unadvisedly against the rest of their sex; which if it be 
true, | am persuaded they can show their own imperfection in nothing more 
and therefore could wish they would refer such points of folly, to be 
practiced by evil-cisposed men, who forgetting they were born of women, 
nourished of women, and that if it were not by the means of women, they 
would be quite extinguished out of the world, and a final end of them all, do 
like vipers deface the wombs wherein they were bred, only to give way and 
utterance to their want of discretion and goodness 


“Eve's Apology in Defense of Women" 


Here, she addresses the Virtuous Reader. 

It says that some women say nasty things about women, and that they shouldn’t. Many men do 
too and shouldn't. 

In this text, she focuses on female characters in stories of the Bible, specifically focusing on two 
things: the moment when women were expelled from the Garden of Eden, and the crucifixion of 
Christ. 

She will argue that Eve is not to blame. And she will emphasise the positive role of Pilate’s wife in 
the crucifixion. 
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But hear the words of thy most worthy wife, Pilate's wife 

Who sends to thee, to beg her Savior’s life. .. don't crucify Christ 
Our mother Eve, who tasted of the tree Eve did it, yes, but 
Giving to Adam what she held most dear. 

Was simply good, and had no power to see; yOu say we are weak 
The after-coming harm did not appear: ... 

Bul surely Adam cannot be excused iambic pentameter 


Her fault though great, yet he was most to blame; 
What weakness offered, strength might have refused, 


Being lord of all, the greater was his shame. .. men supposedly lords 
Yet men will boast of knowledge, which he took 

From Eve's fair hand, as from a learned book men supposedly smart 
Whom, if unjustly you condemn to die, 

Her sin was small to what you do commit, don't crucify Christ 

You came not in the world without our pain, no men without women 


Some critics strongly emphasize the collection’s feminist message, and some argue that the religious 
dimension is satirical. 


Yet, other critics say that it’s about women and gender, but that there is also a strong/sincere 
religious dimension, it is not just satirical. They use a couple of argument to make that point: 


e If we take a closer look at her biography, she is associated with numerous protestant people. 

e Many of her patrons were aristocratic women. Yet, these were women of a certain religious 
and political persuasion, who felt quite strongly that the protestant cause was very 
important. 


So, according to some people, we shouldn’t underestimate the religious/political dimension of the 
text, which supposedly fits into a broader attempt on the part of Lanyer and the patronesses to 
convince the king and the people in charge that they really need to support the Protestant cause. 


Aemilia Lanyer is also the writer of the first “country-house poem”. It is a form of topographical 
poetry (= a poem devoted to the meditative description of a particular place) in which the poet takes 
the reader on a tour of the patron’s home and estate and uses this opportunity to reflect more 
broadly on society. 


9.3. John Donne: life, love, religion (“The Canonization”) 
He had a fascinated life for us but awful for him. He came from a family loyal to the Roman Catholic 
Church at a time of strong anti-Catholic sentiment. This has real implications because it means that 
his family is frequently harassed. For example, John Donne himself goes to university but can’t get a 
degree because he isn’t Protestant. In addition, the fact that he is Catholic means that he will never 
have a public career. Ultimately, he decides to convert to Protestantism, which would be good news. 
But then he does the awful thing that is falling in love with the wrong person. There is a payoff of the 
fact that he converts to the official religion because he enters into a secret marriage, causing a fall 
from grace. He gets thrown into jail. He gets in serious financial insecurity afterwards, has many 
children, his wife and children die early, and he commits suicide. 


He wrote occasional love poems which circulate in manuscript forms and religious texts on search 
for what he calls “true religion”. He reflects on this after a serious illness. Because of these religious 
texts which are much more in line with the official ideology of England at the time, he ultimately 
returns to favour of the authorities and the king and is made Dean of St Paul’s. 
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Alas, alas, who's injured by my love? 
What merchant's ships have my sighs drowned? 
Who says my tears have overflowed his ground? 
When did my colds a forward spring remove? 
When did the heats which my veins fill 
Add one more to the plaguy bill? 
Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out still 
Litigious men, which quarrels move, 
Though she and | do love 


We can die by it, if not live by love, 
And if unfit for tombs and hearse 
Our legend be, it will be fit for yerse; 
And if no piece of chronicle we prove, 
We'll build in sonnets pretty rooms; 
As well a well-wrougnt urn becomes 
The greatest ashes, as half-acre tombs, 
And by these hymns, all shall approve 
Us canonized for Love. 


This poem is “The Canonization”. 

We can link it to the biography of John Donne because it begins with a reflection on a specific love 
situation, and this can be related to the fact that people were opposed to his marriage even if it 
“didn’t injure anyone”. 

Then, he creates an opposition between tombs and verse, and between chronicle and sonnets. 
This can be interpreted here in terms of official/important moments and texts (= tombs/chronicle) 
vs something more emotional and smaller (= verse/sonnets). 

There are some words in the poem that point towards religion: canonized, hymn, legend, etc. 
People have interpreted this text in terms of his biography because it contains two of his typical 
concerns: love and religion. 


One of the publications by John Donne is known as Songs and Sonnets, which may remind us of 
Tottel’s Miscellany even if it is very different. In fact, quite deliberately and systematically, this is a 
form of poetry that will go against the traditional Petrarchan sonnet. First of all, it doesn’t 
reproduce the typical images of love poetry. In fact, it will use unexpected, creative, and shocking 
images, as well as a rough and intense style. In general terms, the poetry of Donne is seen as both 
highly intellectual and emotional. It is highly intellectual in the sense that it has all of these creative 
images, many paradoxes and contradictions. At the same time, this is a personal poetry in the way 
that there is something which immediately invites biographical speculation because it seems to be 
based on such intense personal emotions. 


It does not typically represent or describe the social world. This is not a form of poetry in which many 
events happen, this is the poetry of private emotions in which we typically encounter a situation in 
which the speaker is talking to the lover or to God. 


It is deeply intellectual also in the sense that it uses technical terms from spheres of society that we 
don’t typically associate with poetry (ex: law, technology, cosmology, etc). These words are called 
“conceits” and are seen as typical for the school of poetry with which John Donne is associated: the 
“metaphysical poets”. 


Finally, the reception of Donne is interesting because for quite a long period of time, he was 
completely ignored. He was only fully rediscovered at the start of the 20" century. People have very 
roughly summarized the history of Donne’s reception in terms of three phases. First, people very 
quickly interpreted his texts as sorts of “autobiographical” documents. In the 18" century, it would 
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be attacked by neo-classicist writers because it was too rough and not regular. In a third stage, 
modern writers of the 20" century praised Donne and saw it as the example of complicated poetry. 


A conceit is an unconventional metaphor combining two vastly different idea. For examples: lovers 
are saints, lover like flea, lovers like legs of a compass. These are two idea that we typically don’t 
associate with each other. 


Licence my roving hands, and let them go 

Before, behind, between, above, below 

O my America! my new-found-land 

My kingdom, safeliest when with one man mann‘d, 
My Mine of precious stones, My Empirie, 

How blest am | in this discovering thee! 


Very famously, one of these conceits involves America. It links the female body with the discover 
of America (rich in minerals, lands, etc). 


In the 18" century, people didn’t like this at all. The label “metaphysical poets”, which as applied to 
people like Donne by 18" century critics, was initially pejorative. They didn’t like this because “the 
most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence together; nature and art are ransacked for 
illustrations, and allusions”. Basically, they say that all of this is too far-fetched. 


In Donne’s case, he had a very rough and chaotic style with very intellectual images, which is very 
different from the regular style of neoclassical poetry and the supposedly genuine and sincere 
feelings that would become important at the end of the 18* century. 


9.4.JD: couplet poet (“The Flea”) 
People have argued that Donne’s early poetry is actually part of a broader debate in the late- 
Elizabethan period. It is a debate on poetic form which is about meter, genre and form, but also 
about politics. More specifically, people have argued that there is a clash between an older 
generation and a newer generation. One representative of the older generation being Spenser 
and/or Shakespeare. What is typical of this older generation is that they write poetry in stanzas with 
interwoven rhyme (ex: ABA). They defend interwoven rhyme because it was considered to be 
serious, sophisticated and fashionable. This opposite of this (= couplets -> AA BB, etc) was considered 
to be typical of light poetry, was a mark of unsophisticated and unrefined poetry. The underlying idea 
here is that the sooner a rhyme returns, the sillier and the more predictable and unrefined it is. 


The new generation will completely reverse this evaluation. They will embrace couplets again, which 
they see as the opposite of pretentious poetry, the opposite of foreign influence (Italian and French), 
and as the opposite of tyranny. They will not embrace this foreign model of Virgile and Petrarch, but 
rather return to the model of Chaucer (Canterbury Tales). The underlying idea here is that couplets 
are freed from artificial restrictions and foreign fashions. So, the neoclassical rules associated with 
interwoven rhyme are not necessarily timeless and for everyone. It is just one option that happened 
to be fashionable at a moment. 


ud mode new model These two models articulate themselves in different poetic 
VeegilPetrarch Chaucer x 
conmes'sacial order treectom fom restrctor techniques. 
form: kieal of heaverdy order form: realty of eartily struggle 

foreign influence\courtly grace native iradmon 

Stanza and evlersced rhyme couplets 

sonnet looser form. almost ‘anti-gormet 

teguiar metre/cacsuras rough mete, trequent caesuras 

end-slopping enjambment, narrative flow 

fight controvnies Gisoursive freedom break rules 

polished style harsh, wreguilar, csordered styie 
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My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; a Sonnet 130 
Coral is far more red than her lips' red; b 
If Show be white, why then her breasts are dun; a sonnet form 
|| Bars Ge wiss black wires grow on her head, b Italian model 
I have seen roses domsskod, red ane white, c interlaced rh 
But no such roses see | in her cheeks; d end-stopping 
And in some perfumes is there more delight C caesuras but 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks, d refined 
| love to hear her speak. ye! we! | know e control?! 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound; f 
i grant | never saw a goddess go; e 
My mistress. when she walks, treads on the ground,f 

And yet, by Seaver | think my love as rare g 

As any she belied with false compare, 9 
Mark dut thes flea, and mark in this, vs Petrarch 
How ittie that which thou deniest me is: not sonnet 
Me it sucked first and now sucks thee. couplets 
And in this flea our two bloods mingled be, enjambment 
Thou know'st that thes cannot be said wiki caseures 
Asin or shame_or loss of maidenhead, lines shortenionger 
Yet this enjoys befare it woo, 

“The Flea” 


And pampered swelts with one blood made of two, 
And this_alas.ts more than we would do 


Cruel and sudden_has thou since 
Purpled thy nañ in blood of innocence? 
Wherein could this flea guilty be, 


Except in that drop which @ sucked from thee? 


Yet thou trumph'st_and say’st that thou 


Find'st not thy self nor me the weaker now; 


Tis true, then leam how false fears be 


Just so much honor when thou yield'st to me, 
Will waste, as this flea's death took fife from thee 


coct,r*or ce ae ancncannocrve sn 


9.5.JD: metaphysical poet (“Valediction: Forbidding Mourning”) 


“A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning” 


AS virtuous men fess miidiy away, 
Are whisper to their souls to go, 
Whist some of their sad friends do say 
The breath goes. now, and some say, Na 
slow, happy Geatyceparture 
So let us melt, and make no noise, 
No tear-floods. nor sigh-lempests move; 
“Twere profarmtice) of Gur joys “seseratan” 
To teli the any cur love 
sacred ard secret 
Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears, 
Men reckon what i did, and meant, 
But irapiieban of Ihe spheres, wenseny” 
Though greater far, i$ innocent. 
great movement is safe 
Dut gublunary lovers’ love  “wamsy” 
(Whose soul is sense} cannot admit 
Absence. because it doth remove 
Those things which elemented à. 
absence = Gad for cheap love 
waon poo imat ME MAET. AI 


ha tes legscf compass 


But we by a love co much refined, 
That our salves know not what it is, 
iner-assured of the mind, 
Care less, eyes. ips, and hands to miss. 
but we are not cheap lovers 
Our two souls therefore, which are one, 
Though | must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 
Like Gok! to airy Tinness Seat 
aur souls linked & wil now expand 
if they be two, they are two so 
As stiff win compasses aro two; 
Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, i the other do. 
we Move together, as one 
And though it in the center sit, 
Yet when the other far dofi roam, 
it cans and hearkens after È 
And grows erect, as nat comes home 
we move together, 38 ona 
Such wit thou be to me, who must, 
Like th other foot, obliquely run; 
Thy Srmness makes my orcs just, 
And makes me end where | begun 
Gut lieve will ring me home 


It involves two souls that are separated. 


At first, there is this description of a slow and happy death. And the departure, the fact that one of 
the lovers is leaving, can also be good. And there is no need to worry about the great cosmic 
movements (“trepidation of the spheres”). Absence = gold that we can beat and will be very thin 


but won’t break. 


Also, beautiful metaphors for love (blue). 
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“A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning” 


As virtuous men pass midiy away 
And whesper to Meir souls to go. 

Whitst some of thee sad Mengs do say 
The breath goes now_and some say, No: 


So let us meh_and make no noise 

No tear-floods nor sigh-tempests move; 
"Twere profanation of our joys 

To tet Me laity our ove 


Moving of S' earth Songs harms and fears 
Men reckon what t did, and meant. 

But vepidation of the spheres 
Though greater čar, is innocent 


Duil subtunary lovers’ love 
(Whose soul is sense) cannot admi 
Absence, because it coth remove 
Those things which elementec it 


wteriaced Myme. adod but not fired sovet 


and cagsuras. eniamdment: Wscursive Noerty’ 


But we by a love so much refined 

That our selves know not what it ts, 
Imer-essured of the mind, 

Care iess eyes ips and hands to miss 


Our two souls theretora, which ara one 
Though | must go. endure not yet 

A broach, but an expansion 
Like gold to airy Minness deat 


if they De two, they are two so 
As sdf Twin compasses are two: 

Thy soul_the fixed foot, makes mo show 
To move_but dolh ji the other do. 


And though it in the canter sit 
Yet when the other far down roam, 
it leans and hearkens after & 
Ard grows erect as that comes home 


Such wit thou be to meaho must, 
Like tty other foot_abliquerty nan; 

Thy firmness makes my orcie just 
And makes me end where | begun 


9.6. JD: religious poet (“Death Be Not Proud”) 
One of the crucial things in the life of Donne is this question of “true religion”, “true faith”. And many 
people have argued that there is a shift from love and sex to death and religion. Though, people have 
argued that this shift is also exaggerated: we don’t have precise dates for many of these poems and 
we do know that some of the religious poems are quite early. So, the shift is probably exaggerated. 


But this question of “true faith” is relevant to his literary concerns and his writings as well. 


My God, my God, thou art a direct God, may | not say a literal God , 

But thou art also (Lord, | intend it to thy glory ...), thou art a figurative, a 

metaphorical God too: a God in whose words there is such a height of 

figures, such voyages ... to fetch remote and precious metaphors ... 

How often ... doth thy son call himself a way and a light and a gate and 

a vine and bread than the son of God or of man? How much oftener doth 

he exhibit a metaphorical Christ than a real, a literal? This hath 

occasioned thine ancient servants ... to proceed the same way in their 

expositions of the Scriptures, and in their composing both of public 

liturgies and of private prayers to thee ... 

Passage of Expostulation 19. 
Why is this relevant? -> There is this tension between the literal God and Christ and the 
metaphorical God and Christ. In the Bible, God and Christ are often described metaphorically too 
and so it should be no surprise that when the servants of God write about Him, they will use 
images too. This is to suggest that this whole underlying idea of metaphysical poetry and weird 
images is not something that Donne invents himself but that we can already connect it with the 
Bible. These weird metaphors actually don’t go against religion because they can be found in the 
Bible too. 
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Holy Sonnets: Death Be Not Proud 


Death, be not proud, though some have called thee sonnet 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; interlaced 
For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow, enjambm 
Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. caesuras 


From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow, 
And soonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and soul's delivery. 

Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war_and sickness dwell; 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 

And better than thy stroke_why swell'st thou then? 

One short sleep past_we wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt die. 


eneoonoaandoaocorcnwoaceon 


Here, it seems that Donne is doing the opposite of what he used to do in his couplet poems, 
namely opting for interlaced rhyming. 

However, he continues to use all of the lessons and the material related to the other option: lots 
of enjambments, of caesuras, etc. 

Basically, the two models return in the sonnet. 

In terms of content, the poem alludes quite directly to Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians in King 
James Bible. This is a moment when a central part of Christian doctrine is explained, namely the 
fact that in orthodox Christianity there is a belief in the physical resurrection at the Last 
Judgement. 


Holy Sonnets: Death Be Not Proud 


Death, be not proud, though some have called (hee personificatior 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; death: proud, mighty, dreadful 
For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow, pride 
Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. death: thou! 
From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be, rest: pleasure 
Much pleasure; then from thee much more must flow, but faiis 
And i , mighty 
Rest of their bones, and soul's delivery. soul: liberated 
Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, but slave 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell; dreadful 
And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well drug: stronger 
And better than thy stroke; why swell'st (hou then? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, but short sleep 
And death shall be no more; Death, thou shall die. short & strong 
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Sample questions 
PART l: SHORT QUESTIONS 


1. Please complete the following sentences 


e Thomas Mallory is the author of ... 
e The “bloodiest battle” fought on English soil is the Battle of ... 


2. Please explain and contextualize the following phrases. Make sure your answer addresses the 
following questions: 1) what does this term refer to? 2) when should it be situated? 3) why is it 
relevant to this course? Be as clear, complete, and accurate as you can. 


e “The Rime of King William” 
e Tottel’s Miscellany 


PART II: LONG QUESTIONS 


1. Please explain (1) the plot and (2) the characteristic formal features of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight. Afterwards, please describe (3) the literary context of this text and (4) summarize the three 
political dimensions of the story we discussed in the lectures. 


2. Please identify the following excerpts and then discuss them in chronological order, paying special 
attention to the form, content, and context of the literary works they were taken from. Finally, please 
reflect on the similarities and differences between these three excerpts. 


(1) O, sir, | will not be so hard-hearted! | will give out divers schedules of my beauty. It shall 
be inventoried and every particle and utensil labeled to my will: as, item, two lips indifferent 
red; item, two gray eyes, with lids to them; item, one neck, one chin, and so forth. 

(2) with hair bound up, she unburdened herself 

of her worst fears, a wild litany 

of nightmare and lament: her nation invaded, 

enemies on the rampage, bodies in piles, 

slavery and abasement. Heaven swallowed the smoke. 

(3) | met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful, a fairy's child; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes were wild. 
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10. The early seventeenth century, part II 


10.1. The revolutionary period and its literature 
Revolutionary period: ca 1640-1660. This is a period in which tensions between the authoritarian 
king of England and the traditionally mixed government of the country lead to trouble. This is a 
“mixed” government in the sense that the king or queen is supposed to govern in combination with 
Parliament. These clashes ultimately lead to Civil War between the faction of the king (“Cavaliers”) 
and the faction of Parliament (“Roundheads”). Ultimately the king’s army is defeated, and Charles I 
gets beheaded. 


We end up with a new state: the “Commonwealth of England”. But unfortunately, this new state was 
very fragile and unstable because of internal and external tensions. In fact, there are disagreements 
about religion and politics. In terms of religion, the first point of disagreement was the way to deal 
with Catholics. In terms of politics: should we extend voting rights or not? The external tensions were 
related to the fact that Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent supported Charles Il, which means that 
there is a serious fear of invasion. 


A new leader emerges, Oliver Cromwell was originally the leader of the army. He finally provides the 
necessary stability and suppresses the rebellions in Scotland and Ireland. This involved considerable 
violence. He ultimately becomes Lord Protector for life. Yet, he ultimately dies and one of his sons 
proves unable to maintain control of the kingdom. This succession is a problem and so ultimately 
there is simply a return to the old situation in the sense that the court and the Church of England are 
restored. This particular period of ca 1660-1690 is known as the Restoration. This is also the 
restoration of the theatre, which had been supressed. 


Nevertheless, it does have an impact and certain changes last: 


e The power of Parliament is once again emphasised in English history. 

e The power of merchants and the merchant class is much more important. 

e This particular period leads to the emergence of widespread public debate that can be 
publicly discussed, printed, etc. 


In terms of culture, the theatre and courtly patronage are abolished. At the same time and because 
this is a period of war, the two factions articulate itself in tensions in publishing as well. there are 
royalists and republicans publishing texts in this period. These texts often involve criticism of either 
the king or Cromwell. In addition, what is interesting about these texts is that they deal with a variety 
of topics, including politics. This is relatively new in the sense that censorship is abolished too in this 
period. There is suddenly a new freedom to write and publish about anything and this means that 
public debate on contemporary issues is possible. 


Many of these texts will deal with the question of political power and about the source of this power. 
And the other question that many of these texts will deal with is about the relation between Church 
and state. As many of these publications will say, the ultimate source of political power is the people, 
and not the king or the queen -> popular sovereignty. And many of these publications argue for the 
separation of Church and state, which implies that there should be more religious tolerance. These 
ideas have helped to create the idea of England as a country that is obsessed with liberty. 


Thomas Hobbes wrote Leviathan (ca 1650), a text of political philosophy, which basically argues that 
the natural state of people is a situation of war in which everyone fights everyone. We are all selfish 
individuals trying to compete with each other. This means that, in this natural state as Hobbes says, 
human life is nasty, brutish, and short. But this state of war can be avoided if everyone agrees that 
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we will have one ruler who will hold everything together and make sure that we don’t kill each other 
all the time. We need to arrive at a social contract and delegate all of our freedom and power to one 
ruler. 


It may appear that Thomas Hobbes is a royalist sympathizer, that in the context of civil war he will 
argue in favour of the king rather than Parliament. In fact, he says that we “need a strong ruler”. At 
the same time, it’s a bit more complicated because his theory implies that the strong ruler that we 
need is not necessarily a hereditary king. 


Margaret Cavendish was an eccentric aristocrat from a rich family who behaved very strangely in 
public. Because she was from a rich family with ties to the court and to the king, she and her family 
were ultimately forced to exile to the Continent. She met her husband there. He stimulated her to 
write, and she turned into a confident and important female writer, publishing in a variety of genres. 
The fact that she was a female aristocrat publishing in her own name was also a source of criticism. 
Nevertheless, one important text that she wrote is The Blazing World (ca 1670). This text is a bit 
similar to Utopia by Thomas More, but it adds all sorts of things as well. It reflects especially on 
politics, but also on science. In fact, people have argued that this is one of the earliest forms of 
science fiction. It was also a response to serious contemporary debate about science and the ways in 
which science actually happened and proceeded. This is not a coincidence that this happened at this 
point in time because in ca 1660 it is the start of the Royal Society. This is one of the oldest scientific 
societies in the world, dedicated to the promotion of modern science. 


10.2. Andrew Marvell, “To His Coy Mistress” 
Andrew Marvell (ca 1620-1680) didn’t publish a lot, but it was amazing in terms of quality. His poetry 
deals both with private topics (love, religion), and with public topics (politics, satire). He is often also 
seen as one of the members of the “metaphysical poets” because he wrote complicated poems that 
really emphasise paradox and complexity. They emphasise this to express the idea that life itself is 
complicated and difficult to make sense of. 


In terms of this historical context, his attitude is famously ambivalent. He was a royalist at first, but 
later shifts his allegiance to the republican and parliamentary cause. Nevertheless, people have 
argued that he always remained moderate and didn’t fully commit to the very radical version of the 
parliamentary factions. He was closer to Tomas Fairfax (= other leader of the parliamentary faction) 
than to the more radical Oliver Cromwell. 


He collaborated with John Milton as his political secretary. Both of these people ere very much 
involved in actual day to day politics. After the Restoration, when all of the parliamentary people 
were persecuted, Marvell helped Milton, who was much more extreme, to avoid execution. Marvell 
also famously wrote one of the first interpretations of the central work of John Milton: Paradise Lost. 


His poems deal with fundamental oppositions without a clear resolution. Often, the person speaking 
in these poems is a certain persona who is different from the author. This persona is clever but also 
naive or seems to be naive. 
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"To His Coy Mistress” (ca 1680) 


Head we but world enough and lew 

This coyness, lady, were no crime 

Vig would sit down, and think which way 

To walk, and pass our long love's day 

Thou by the indian Ganges’ side 

Shouldst rutees find; | by the tide 

Ot Humber would comoiain. | woud 

Love you ten years Detore the Flood 

And you should, I you please retise 

TIE the conversion of the Jews 

My vegetable lowe shouid grow 

Vaster than empres and more stow 

An huod yeare should go to praise 
and on gaze 

Two hundred 10 adore 

But tury thousand to 

AN age ai teealto 

And the last age shoud show 

For, lady, you deserve this state 

Nor would Iove at lower rate 

But at my beck | sways hasr 
Time's wingod chariot hurrying near 
And yonder a? before ug be 


‘adi stu” sedacie unmiling 


Deserts of vast eterrety 
shat no more be found 


Nor, in thy mart vault, shaf sound 
then worms shail vy 

Arvi turn to dust 

Ami fo 5 ail 

The graves a fing and privata piace 


Now therefore, while fe youthfil fue 
Sts on thy siun lke morning dew tak” 
Amd while thy willing sot lranspires 
At every pore wih instant fires 
Now let us sport us wile we may wy 
An now |] is of 


Let ys roll ai our Strength and af 
Our sweetness up 


Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand stil, yet we wil make him run 


This poem is about sex and the fact that everyone dies. So, this is about love and there is no time 
to wait. It’s organized a bit like an argument: “If we had time and world enough, of course we can 
wait forever. But we don’t have that time.” 

It is ful of “us”, “we”, and “our”. 

We find references to space and time. 

Once again, with the description of the face and the body, we encounter the example of the 
blazon. But ironically, it seems to take it back just after because there is no time enough. 


We end with conceits (= creative metaphors), ex: “like amorous birds of prey”. 


How should we interpret the poem? It begins and ends with a sort of celebration of physical love. But 
it also very much emphasises that time will pass and that all of this will disappear. So, is this only 
about physical love or is there also this Platonic dimension to the text? Does it idealize the lover? 


In fact, there is a whole debate about this poem. For instance, people have argued that it shifts 
because it begins with love, sexuality and seduction, but people have argued that it slowly 
emphasises physical reality and the ravages of time. One question is: Is this really a carpe diem poem 
or a powerful memento mori? 


Another complication is that it is not really clear how we should interpret the speaker of the text. Are 
we supposed to agree with the speaker or not? Secondary literature has emphasised that it seems to 
be an aggressively masculine text with one person speaking that assumes that he can speak in terms 
of “we”, “us”, and “our” as though it is the same thing as “I”. Or is the poem also criticizing and 
making fun of the speaker? And this forces us, like the beloved, to choose: Are we spoken to, like the 
mistress, as a reader, and what do we ultimately think? This is part of the power of the text that this 
is something for us to decide. 


“u |’ 


It is important to link the text to the historical context too because this poem about the fact that we 
should seize the day and not lose time because all of us ultimately die was written in the aftermath 
of the execution of the king. There can be no stronger reminder of the fact that all of us will 
ultimately die. People have said that this connection is not a coincidence and that it can be seen asa 
poem that is ultimately associated with the royalist faction (Cavaliers) in the sense that it seems to 
emphasise the good life (= seize the day, enjoy the pleasures of life because none of us will survive). 
This means that you are opposed to the puritanism which says that physical pleasure is an illusion, 
dangerous, etc. 


This idea that we should enjoy physical life which is mortal, but which is also something that we 
should celebrate is an idea that is very popular in certain circles after the Renaissance because of the 
influence of classical philosophers (Lucretius and Epicurus). They will emphasise that there is no 
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heaver, no God, no soul, etc and that reality is just atoms dancing in space. This means that we 
should seize the day. 


10.3. Andrew Marvell, “An Horatian Ode” 
Marvell is also famous for the “best” political poem: “An Horatian Ode”. This poem deals with the 
Civil War and Cromwell. It creates once again a paradox between the ancient stability of the kingdom 
on the one hand and the drastic change of the revolution which may or may not be part of God’s plan 
on the other hand. It also reflects on the benefits of peace/retirement vs war/action. In addition, it 
manages to find a remarkable balance between criticizing and praising Cromwell. It is called “An 
Horatian Ode” because the Horatian ode is a specific subgenre of ode which involves balanced 
judgement, not ecstatic emotions. 


It is very similar to “To His Coy Mistress” in the sense that here as well, because there is criticism and 
praise, there is ambiguity. This is a poem that very much darks the reader with what he thinks. 
Should we praise or criticize Cromwell? 


In addition, this poem also fits into the contemporary political context and specifically into 
contemporary debates about Cromwell. Many people were not entirely sure whether or not 
Cromwell was a good guy or a bad guy. This fits in with the fact that Marvell himself is famously 
associated with a moderate position, meaning that he is closer to Fairfax than to the more extreme 
and radical Cromwell. All of this means that this poem should also be seen in the context of 
contemporary propaganda versus Cromwell. 


“An Horatian Ode" (ca 1680) he = Oliver Cromwell 
yet n 1 stanza 

And, like the three-forked fightrang, first 
Breaking the clouds where it was nursed And now the irish are ashamed 

Did inrough hia own side To see thomesives in one year tamed 

His hery way divide So much one mari can do 

That does both act and know 
Who from his private gardens, where 
He ved reservod and austere “strict They can affirm his praises best 
And have, though overcome, confessed 
As if hie Pughest plot 


How good he ts, how just 


To pliant the bergamot And fit tor highest trust 


Could by industrious valor chm Nor yet grown stiffer with command 
To ruin the great work of time But still in ihe republic's hand 
And cast the kingoom old How ft he is to sway. 


hat i 2 obey. 
inte another moid That can sa well obey 


What may not then our isle presume 
While victory his crest does plume’ 


What may not others fear 
cameiy if thus he crown each year! 
attractive” 
But thou, the war's and Fortune's son 
March jngefatigably on “untiring” 


Ard tor the last effect 
Still keep thy sword erect 


10.4. John Milton: life and context 
John Milton (ca 1600-1670) was raised in a protestant family and received a very good humanist 
education studying languages (Latin and English). He would write in Latin first before writing 
systematically in English. He is also a famous example of a prophetic poet: he takes poetry very 
seriously and will try to do major things in poetry. He was critical of the university, the absolutist 
court, and the clergy. 


He got married but his marriage was disastrous because of religious differences. This leads him to 
publish a political tract (non-fiction texts) in which he expresses highly independent and original 
views. For instance, he defends the right to divorce and to freedom of speech and of the press. This 
fits into a broader project with the plan to reform the English society in the image of liberty. He also 
defends the revolution and regicide. All of these independent ideas would ultimately lead him to play 
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an important part in the revolution. Afterwards, he will become one of the secretaries to the 
Commonwealth of England and to the Protectorate (after Cromwell took charge). He also defends a 
“contract theory” of government. A contract that the people should agree with because according to 
him, the ultimate source of political power is the king. In this respect he disagree with Hobbes that 
says that the power should be delegated to the ruler and stay with him. 


Both his first and his second wife dies, and some of his children too. he goes totally blind and has to 
go into hiding after the Restoration of the monarchy. This is also the period in which the Great Plague 
of London arrives, and the Great Fire of London burns a large part of the city. 


We will focus on Paradise Lost (ca 1670). The original plan was to write an English epic about king 
Arthur. But everything changed and it would ultimately deal with the Fall of Satan and not with 
England and Arthur anymore. It would be an epic, but an epic focused on the domestic couple that is 
Adam and Eve. This epic would reject military glory. 


It is interestingly connected with The Faerie Queene: there are all sorts of parallels between Spenser 
and Milton. First of all, both of them would begin by writing pastoral poetry (= about shepherds and 
the countryside) before turning to the epic. This was seen as the ideal career trajectory for a poet. 
Secondly, they both write a literary work in which English literature is crucial and England is very 
much linked up with the text. Finally, Milton too would mix the biblical and the classical tradition. 


10.5. Paradise Lost: the epic, the reader, the sublime 
First of all, Paradise Lost is an example of epic poetry, and it has all the typical features of it: 


e Evocation of the Muses. 

e Begins in the middle of things = in media res. 

e Big battles 

e Descent/trip to the underworld. 

e The epic to end all epic because it is about the first and the greatest war (between God and 
Satan) and the first and greatest love (between Adam and Eve). 


It is cosmic and epic, but also intimate. It is about Heaven and Hell, the planet, and the spirits, but 
the central drama involves a married couple in a garden eating a piece of fruit. It is about the Bible, 
the Fall, and religious doctrines, but it is also very much about the intimate articulation of this 
namely free world. It is about making hard choices: using or not using the freedom. In addition, it 
features an unusual Adam and Eve. It involves passion, mistakes, and the centrality and complexity 
of Eve. We can associate it with the work of Lanyer in this attempt to rethink Genesis and the story of 
the Garden of Eden. 


In terms of form, it uses unrhymed blank verse: it uses iambic pentameter, but it doesn’t rhyme. The 
reason for that is ultimately political, according to Milton. To use unrhymed verse means that you 
have a text that is “an example of ancient liberty recovered from the troublesome and modern 
bondage of rhyming”. 


In terms of historical context, it is linked to the revolution, the Civil War and the Restoration. But it is 
difficult to arrive at a sort of definitive interpretation of how precisely we need to see Paradise Lost 
in relation to this Civil War. For instance, Satan leads the revolt against God, and God is described as 
an absolute monarch/king, and Satan reflects on liberty. What does that mean? Satan is actually 
positive, the real hero? So, the precise link remains ambiguous. 


Once again, this text can interestingly be compared with other texts such as Spenser’s The Faerie 
Queene. -> tuyau exam 
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OT man's ‘rat Gaomedence and the fruit Atamtve, apple 
M ihat forbidden tree, whose mortal taste Oeadiy 
path nito the world, and ail our woe geat distress” 


JÍ Edon, tif one greater Man Crist 
Restore us. and regain the blisstul seat 
Sing Heaventy Muse. that on the secret top invocation of Muses 
Ot Oreb. or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed Moses 
n the beginning how the heav'na and earth 
Rose oul of Chaos Or f Sion nil Solomons Tamols 


Delight thee more. and Silos’'s brook that flowed 
Fast by (he oracte of God, | thence 
invoke thy aid to my advent'rous song 


And chiefly thou O Sperit, © 
instruct me, for ios know’ st thou from the first 
Wast present. and with maghty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss 
And mad'st ¢ pregnant 
Asks heaven for inspiration 
' yot begins with human! 
i may assert Eternal Providence 
And justity the ways of God to men 
Excerpt from the beginning of the text. 
In bold: It starts by appealing to the Muses: the invocation of the Muses is a very famous 
topos/literary device. 
There is also a reference to the fact that this is a serious text about a serious topic in a high literary 
elevated style. 
There is a reference to the fact that the ultimate location of religion is the heart. 
This is basically a celebration of religion and God, and it begins with humans (“Of man’s first 
disobedience”). It is also an emphasis on the fact that it is cosmic (religion, big topics, etc), but 


intimate too (basic couple: Adam and Eve). 


Another interesting interpretation of the text is by Stanley Fish who publishes a famous study of it. 
He says that this is a religious epic and that what the reader expects is a comfortable reading 
experience which he can automatically interpret. And because it is a Christian myth, the reader 
expects that it will praise God and denounce the devil. 


But this is not the case. He develops this to say that this is precisely the point. What Milton is doing in 
Paradise Lost is to basically force us to make the wrong interpretation of the text. The text creates all 
of these interpretations to actually undermine them and to not provide a very comfortable reading 
experience but a shocking and unexpected reading experience. The point is not simply that it is 
different from the tradition, that maybe Satan is the good guy. It is also that the text actually forces 
readers to revise their interpretation and to begin to question their own interpretation of the text. 
This means, as Fish says, that Milton’s method is to recreate the drama of the Fall in the mind of the 
reader and to make him/her fall again exactly as Adam did. This text is deliberately designed to force 
us to make the wrong choices and then to see that they were wrong. We, as readers, bite into the 
apple and then realise that we did an awful mistake. 


One reason why the text is able to do this is because Milton does not use rhyme. This means that we 
don’t know what we can expect at the end of the line or in the next line. When you no longer use 
rhyme, poetry becomes more unpredictable, and it can lead to all sorts of directions. This fits into the 
argument that this is a text that twists, turns, and forces the reader to rethink his/her interpretation 
that is open-ended and unpredictable. 


The sublime refers to the realm of experience beyond the measurable, and so beyond the rational, 
produced especially by the terrors and grandeur of natural phenomena (NAEL). In terms of form, the 
sublime refers to a certain rhetorical effect. It is the rhetorical effect of a high and elevated style, 
which is supposed to “strike like a thunderbolt”. It is also linked to a certain content namely an awe- 
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inspiring experience of nature such as a gloomy forest, a roaring tiger, a threatening mountain, a 
volcano or a hurricane, a boundless ocean, etc. 


There are many influential definitions of the notion of the sublime, including one from classical 
antiquity (“Longinus”, Burke, Kant, etc). Their definition of the sublime fits into a broader shift in 
culture from neoclassical aesthetics (= harmony, balance, order, beauty, etc) to modern/romantic 
aesthetics. In fact, the sublime fits into a romantic aesthetic ideal, which involves fear, vastness, 
tension, etc. 


It is also interesting in the sense that it involves an important paradox: you feel helpless, yet 
ultimately in control. First of all, you feel humble because you are smaller than this vast landscape. 
This might be terrifying occasionally. Nevertheless, people have argued that in the experience of the 
sublime in the conventional sense, ultimately reason and human control returns so that this 
experience of terror and fear gets turned into a pleasurable experience of mastery. 


The Paradise Lost is probably the best example of a sublime text in English literature. In terms of 
content and scale, what is actually being represented is huge. In fact, this is a text about eternity, the 
cosmos, infinity, Satan larger than life, Hell like the Etna. So, in terms of content this is already a 
sublime text. 


A dungeon horrihie, on all sides round 
As one great fumace flamed. yet fram those flames 
No light, Sut rather darkness visite 
Served only to discover sights of woe 
To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
Who from the terror of this arm so tate 
Doubted his empire, at were low indeed” 
So Bretchec out huge n lenge the Arch-Feend lay 


Hall horrors, hað 
Infernal world, and fiou profoundest Hell 
Receive thy new possessor: One who brings 
A mind not to be changed by piace or ime 
The mind is ts own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Heal. a Het of Heaven 
Here ot least’We shal be free 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
Better to reign in Hell, then serve in Heaven 
But wherefore let we then our 


Chained on the duming lere 
Then with expanded wings he steers his fight 


AIR, incumbent on the dust 
As Age apr Lie thus astonished an the obfivious pool 
hat fal! unusual weight, til on dry land Ánd call there fat in hara aith nb háir fast 
oc oH s iore wih u vent 
He lights, if it were land thal ever bumed p 


In fis unhappy mansion, or once more 
With rallied erms to try what may be yet 
Regained in Heaven, of what more lost in Hell?” 


With solid, as the take with liquid fre 
as when the force 
Of subterranean wird transports 


the shattered gije/OF thumd nna Etna 


erent tie 5 ‘ 208 6 2a a eg 


Satan tapped in hell bul no remorse of change 
setting and character vast > freedom and continued rebellion! 
> sublime, terror after all, they ‘shook thrane’ of God 
who is descrined as tyrant 


In the context of the sublime corresponding to a specific form and style, you can arrive at a sublime 
effect in terms of form by: 


e Describing noble thoughts and strong emotions. 
e Using particular rhetorical devices like figures of speech. One example of this is a hyperbaton 
(= unusual word order -> ex: “You | love”). 


A hyperbaton is an arrangement of words or thoughts which differs from the normal sequence. It is a 
very real mark or urgent emotion. This is crucial to the effect of the sublime. This is something that 
we find a lot in Paradise Lost: dreadful deeds/Fearless, archangel ruin’d, glory obscur’d, human face 
divine. And this often involves “retroactive qualification” -> adjective after the noun. And the change 
in word order helps to create a surprising effect. 


“First we have the positive image of an archangel only to have it ‘ruined’ [afterwards]. Then we ... 
imagine glory in all its glory, only to learn... that it has been ‘obscur’d’. ... such sequences rehearse 
the grand transition from good to bad organizing the poem, as most spectacularly in the fall of man.” 
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11. The Eighteen century: Pope, Defoe, Swift 


11.1. The Restoration and the eighteen century: politics and culture 
Politics 


In terms of politics, there is a shift from the Revolutionary Period (ca 1460-1660) to the Restoration 
(ca 1660-1690). And this has been a period of intense civil War and extreme religious conflicts. But 
we are moving to a very different period because in terms of the feel of society, things will drastically 
be changing because we are entering a period of stability and considerable prosperity. And what 
ultimately happens is that we move from a period in which religious devotion is crucial (ex: poetry of 
John Donne) to one where socio-political issues beyond religion are crucial and where middle-class 
existence becomes more dominant. 


As far as politics is concerned, not everything is resolved with the Restoration. First of all, Charles II 
creates a conflict which revolves around the tension between the power of the king and the power of 
the Parliament. Secondly, this dynasty, surrounding the figure of James Il, leads to fears that 
Protestantism will be suppressed and that there will be a new catholic dynasty. Ultimately, 
Parliament decides to invite someone who is clearly protestant to take charge instead, namely 
William of Orange and his Stuart wife. This is a peaceful transition and is called the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688. And people had enough of the tension between the king and the Parliament, this 
is why they now want a “constitutional monarchy”. This means that the power has decisively shifted 
towards Parliament instead of the king or queen. The idea that the king or queen has an absolute 
power is now a thing of the past. 


However, after the Glorious Revolution political conflicts are not decisively over. In fact, all of this 
ultimately leads to the Jacobite Uprisings. The most famous of these are in 1715 and 1745. These are 
important historical events and are also very important in terms of culture. In fact, these political 
tensions will ultimately create the political background to the first historical novel, which is Waverly 
by Walter Scott. This is an attempt to make sense of these Jacobite Uprisings. 


In addition, these tensions related to James II ultimately lead to the rise of two political parties which 
will continue to dominate the political landscape of Britain for a long time: 


e The Tories (conservatives): they support the king, are in favour of the Anglican Church and of 
landowners. 

e The Whigs (liberals): they are opposed to the idea of an absolute monarchy and are in favour 
of the power of Parliament. 


The main consequence here is that the monarch will no longer be the central source of power and 
will no longer be something that people primarily identify with. In the Jacobite Uprisings, people very 
strongly identified with who they considered to be the “true king”. The monarch will no longer be the 
main political power and the main source of identification. From now on, people will identify with 
the nation more than with a single individual who is supposed to embody this nation. 


In addition, the Act of Union with Scotland happens at this point in time as well, and 1707 is 
considered to be the official start of “Great Britain”. And throughout the 18" century, the British 
power and wealth will expand. This period of expansion and prosperity is often linked to very famous 
politicians, this is an era less of kings and queen and more of “great statesmen”. All of this means 
that at the end we have one cohesive nation organized around the ideas of order, liberty, and 
sympathy. And this cohesive nation is ever more linked to a global market. 
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These people emerge from a period of intense war and conflict. And one important conclusion is that 
all of this war was caused by dogmatic views on the power and on religion. So, the first important 
shift is the resistance to the idea that we need to be fanatics in terms of religion and politics. 
Secondly, this is also a period of new scientific discoveries, all of which leads to a new view of the 
human body, of the world, and of the entire universe. And finally, this is also a period of exploration 
and colonization (Jamestown, US in ca 1610 and Bombay, India in 1660). 


These are incredibly important developments, but in terms of ideas they mean that people are now 
exposed to the fact that society can be organised in very different ways, but also to different forms of 
nature. These are serious developments which ultimately leads to a new attitude of scepticism, 
which will manifest itself in various areas: 


e =Inreligion: people don’t abandon religion entirely, but they will begin to mix religious ideas 
and traditions with a new belief in reason, leading to the idea that God is a bit like a 
watchmaker. He constructed the cosmos for us, so that we can actually study it and admire 
its beautiful mechanism. This mixture of religion and reason is called Deism. 

e In education: because of all of these new discoveries, certain people felt that classical 
antiquity was maybe not that impressive, and that they should actually support the moderns 
rather than the ancients. 

e in technology: the development of the steam engine by James Watt in 1784. This date is 
often seen as one of the historical starting points of the fact that we now live on a planet 
shaped by humans. According to some people, this idea has its roots in the Industrial 
Revolution, having its roots in the development of technologies such as the steam engine. 


And this also leads to new cultural and philosophical attitudes in which empiricism, the individual, 
and sensibility are crucial: 


e Rise of empiricism: direct observation of outside reality is crucial. The main thing is not the 
human mind but the sense impressions. This is linked to the philosophy of John Locke and 
David Hume. 

e Rise of individual: diaries and private letters are very important in this period. And the novel 
as a genre is also important. All of this ultimately deals with the life of the individual, hinting 
at the new importance of private life which is also seen as something disconnected from 
social class. it is about individual life beyond what people can expect based on your rank in 
society. 

e Rise of sensibility: it refers to the fact that society is not just connected through reason 
(social contract), but one of the things that connects people in society is also an instinctive 
fellow-feeling. It is an instinctive form of sympathy with people in that society. This form of 
sympathy enhances social ties and creates social cohesion. This idea of sensibility is linked to 
the prose of Sterne. 


In terms of culture, cities continue to grow and especially the city of London gets a huge makeover. 
In fact, in ca 1666 there is the Great Plague and then the Great Fire of London. One very famous 
example of this is St Paul’s Cathedral that was rebuild by the architect Christopher Wren. 


In addition, literacy rates rise drastically. In fact, many more people are able to read and write. This 
means that in terms of the literary field things explode as well. And to respond to the rising demand 
for reading material, people develop lending and circulating libraries. 


At a certain point, people start to capitalize nouns in English. But in the course of this 18* century 
this growth in capitals will be reduced so that initial capitals will only be used for proper names. In 
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addition, at a certain point they liked to use many italics, but this too will become less frequent. -> 
linguistic changes. 


The print culture expands as well. First of all, legal restraints are loosened in the sense that 
censorship is much less of a problem than it used to be earlier. At the same time, there are also new 
legal protections and attempts to develop something like “copyright”, but it will be taxed as well. 
And the market becomes much more important than patrons. So, what actually develops is what we 
would call “professional authors” today. This is also the rise of the “public sphere”, which is a cultural 
arena, free of direct government control, made up of published comment on matters of national 
interest, and the public venues (coffee houses) where readers discussed these matters. 


In addition, literature becomes much more diverse, which makes sense because many more people 
are now reading and writing. First of all, there is a new visibility for lower-class and women writers, 
and the emergence of children’s literature. Secondly, there is the rise of a distinction between high (= 
serious and artistic) and low (= more popular) literature. 


For the rest of the 18* century, people often divide this long period into three big chunks: 


e Ca 1660-1700: this is a period associated with neoclassicism (Dryden, Pope), in which to 
write is often associated with elegant simplicity. 
Classical models and French continental influence are central. The basic idea is that you 
should show restraint and that you should exhibit a form of social and linguistic 
“correctness”. This means that William Shakespeare and John Donne are bad because they 
are not very restrained. What is important is clarity and regularity, not the difficulty of Donne 
or the rough style of certain parts of Shakespeare. 
We focus on the idea of “nature” in the sense of universal human experience, and nature is 
eternal. This would mean that ancient writers are role models, and classical genres and rules 
are central even though people would add a certain irony in this examples of neoclassicism. 
In terms of form, they focus on heroic couplets (not Donne’s couplets) or blank verse with 
iambic pentameter. This is also the period of the return of the drama/theatre. There are 
female actors and the dominant genre for this revised theatre is comedies of manners. 

e Ca 1700-1740: it is more about appealing to a broader audience and about satirical attacks 
on social ills (Pope, Swift). 
This has been called “the great age of satire” against fanatics and fashions. We can see this in 
the work of Hogarth, in which we follow one character throughout his life in the four stages 
cruelty (animal and human cruelty). These satirical prints respond to certain social ills, in this 
particular case a sort of argument in which people who are cruel towards animals will 
become very cruel people. 
This is about social criticism, but at the same time one of the interesting components of this 
satirical approach is that it also means that more topics become available for literary 
representation. 
What also happens here is also the emergence of popular prose genres, especially the birth 
of the modern novel which centres on ordinary people in a plausible world. 
In terms of the theatre there is also a shift away from the more aristocratic version of the 
theatre which we have in the first part towards a more emotional and sentimental mode of 
theatre. 

e Ca 1740-1780 (next week): revolutionary ideas and preparation of the Romantic movement. 


There are two important clubs/societies in the 18" century literature: 
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Blue Stockings Society (ca 1750-1800): this is linked to Elizabeth Montagu, which is an 
important patron of the arts and an organizer of literary salons in which affluent women, 
interested in literature and the arts would gather to educate themselves and to pursue 
intellectual activities (vs “feminine activities”). Later it has had a broader meaning in which it 
referred to an intellectual and well-educated woman (= a blue stocking). 

Scriblerus Club (ca 1710-1750): it is an informal club of writers and intellectuals who satirized 
forms of false learning via the figure of “Martin the Scribbler”. They would use this to provide 
a running commentary on what they consider to be "educated nonsense”. This club is part of 
this atmosphere in which the satirical temper is crucial and central to the work of Pope and 
Swift. 


These two clubs can be linked to the rise of the so-called public sphere. 


11.2. Alexander Pope 


Alexander Pope (ca 1690-1745) suffered from ill health from the start. He 
was a member of a Roman Catholic family, which means that in terms of 
his public life there are all sorts of obstacles to overcome (ex: no vote, 
degree at university, public office). Yet, he turns into the first professional 
man of letters. This means that he could earn a living simply by writing, 
outside of the theatre. His work was importantly influenced by the work 
of John Dryden, and this explains the three main components of the work 
of Pope: 


He adores classical literature and considers it to be a model even in his time. 

He believes that literature and poetry shouldn’t deal with the private life but should be about 
public life and values for society as a whole. 

Verse satire. 


He published in different genres and did different things: 


He translates Homer and edits Shakespeare. He writes two non-fiction texts that are 
influential and important: An Essay on Criticism (ca 1710) and The Dunciad (ca 1720). In these 
texts, he attacks his enemies in the literary field. The basic point is that because of the rise of 
literacy and the explosion of print culture, there is all sorts of nonsense and sensational 
publications. Pope attacks them and defends traditional values. 

His writing is satirical, targeting specific social problem. And this means that what we 
typically find in his writing are not individuals but bad human types. At the same time, he did 
tackle different topics, using different styles (ex: didactic poetry, pastoral poetry, etc). 
Nevertheless, the main formal achievement of Pope is linked to the use of the heroic couplet 
(not Donne). And one of the achievements of this heroic couplet is that it moves literature 
closer to spoken language. 

People have said that one of the interesting things about the work of Pope is that it creates 
this experience of chaos on the one hand with language and words that keep coming, but 
they are nevertheless ultimately integrated into this perfect heroic couplet -> order is 
ultimately restored. And the balanced couplets help to maintain the civilized values of this 
period of great change, expansion and new stability. 


Here, we will be focusing on The Rape of the Lock (ca 1710). This is considered to be the best 
example of the “mock epic”, which is a comic poem on a trivial subject in epic style, based on a silly 
quarrel in high society. 
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11.3. The Rape of the Lock 


What dire offense from amorous causes springs, “dreadful violation” 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
| sing—This verse to Caryll, Muse! is due: 
This, even Belinda may vouchsafe to view “allow” 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, “trivial” 
If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, Goddess! could compel “force” 
A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belle? 
O say what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? 
In tasks so bold can little men engage, 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage? (Canto 1, Il. 1-12) 


We have all of the features of the mock epic: heroes, an appeal to the muses, supernatural 
elements, all sorts of assaults and conflicts, a journey to the under-world. And all of this is inspired 
of a lock of hair. 


Just then, Clanssa drew with tempting grace from Canto 3 
A two-edg'd weapon from her shining case 
So ladies in romance assist their knight 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight 
He takes the gft with rev'rence, and extends 
The itie engine on his fingers’ ends 
Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by tums, blow back the hair, The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 
Thrice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near... Then flash'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
The peer now spreads the glitfring forex wide, And screams of horror rend th’ affighted skies 
T inclose the lock; now joins it, to divide NOL RIGS SINS 80 PING heey are 
A wretched Syiph too fondly interpos'd sidia hant wihon jab dogs Oreihe Mer i 
o aiiin alaani: a Syioh in twa Or when dch China vessels. fall'n irom high, 
In glitfring dust and painted fragments lie! 
"Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine,” 
mock epic The victor cned, "the gionous prize is mine! 
e classical elements yet bembasticepie Steel could the labour of the gods destroy, 
because elevated style for trivial story And strike to dust th’ imperial towYs of Troy; 
è ‘heroic couplet’ (vs Donne}: two lines Steet could the works of mortal prde confound, 

are offen a unit > control! regutarity! And hew triumphal arches to the ground 

What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hairs should feel 


Fa j ears, and t the 


Bul airy substance 4 


wit = funny, clever & pleasing expression 

poke fun at ‘ety and rituals The conqu'ring force of unresisted steet?” 
Ex: a two-edg’d weapon = scissors, sacred hair, etc. + heroic epic tone to talk about something 
silly. 


We have a typical trace of the mock epic because there are classical elements, yet it is not this 
bombastic epic which we find in Paradise Lost or in The Faerie Queene because we find elevated 
style for a trivial story. 

We also find many examples in which the heroic couplet is a unit. This is not the enjambment 
which we find in John Donne where words keep coming and it is very difficult to understand the 
grammatical structure. Here, two lines are typically a unit. There is control and regularity. 

There are also examples of wit (= clever and funny expression which is typical of texts like these). 
For instance, “Fate urg’d the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain” 

And we this period of prosperity is a period in which luxurious items become more important, and 
we can see it in the text: “shining case”, “rich China vessels”, etc. We see that this is a newly rich 
society able to spend money on all sorts of things. This is becoming a consumer society. 
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11.4. Jonathan Swift 

Jonathan Swift (ca 1670-1745) was born in Ireland but moves to England 
after the Glorious Revolution. In England he writes pamphlets and works as 
a political journalist. He is ultimately “rewarded” for his support of the 
government by the authorities with a religious post in Dublin. So, he really 
wanted something in England but is forced to go back to Ireland. He repays 
this “favour” by writing all sorts of satirical things about the ways in which 
the English behave in Ireland. And something that he particularly singles out 
is “absentee landlords”. These are people who own land but are never there. 


In Ireland, he increasingly resists against what he considers to be the poor treatment of the Irish 
population by the English and these landowners. 


He develops an interest in satire, which is typically blunt. Pope is an elegant writer who will combine 
the neoclassical with the satirical. But Swift is considerably sharper in his satire. He targets specific 
social problems, for instance in A Tale of a Tub & The Battle of the Books (1710) where he targets 
corruption in religion and in learning. 


People have said that Swift is considerably darker than Pope. In fact, Pope targets specific social ills 
and has a clear solution. But in Swift’s satire, there is no solution or no set of moral values that you 
can hold on to. In fact, it is often difficult to point the position of Swift himself. Because of this and 
his darker tone he has often been seen and described as something of a misanthrope. We can see 
that misanthropic streek (= fact that he is not a great fan of the human species) in one of his phrases 
which basically reworks the famous idea that the human is the “rational animal”. Swift says that we 
are “anima rationis capax” (= an animal capable of reason). This means that we are not a rational 
animal, but only capable of reason and that doesn’t mean we use it. He doesn’t hate every human 
person alive, but he disagrees with the very optimistic belief that humans are somehow 
fundamentally good. 


In terms of his literary and social circles, he is friends with Pope and Addison. He is also famous for 
his letters and poems to “Stella”. And he is seen as the “best prose satirist” in the English language. 
Typically, either you have a very straight-faced narrator, or you have a different time of speaker that 
mixes credulity and scepticism. 


Here, we will be analysing two text by Swift: A Modest Proposal (1720s) and Gulliver’s Travels 
(1720s). 


There ts likewise another great advantage in my scheme, that it will 


prevent that horrid practice of women murdering their bastard 
children, alas! too frequent among us, sacrificing the poor innocent 
babes | shall now therefore humbly propose my own thoughts 


which | hope will not be lable to the least objection 
| have been assured by a very knowing American of my 
acquaintance in London, that e young healthy child well nursed, is 
at a year old, a most delicious nourishing and wholesome food 
whether stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled Many other 
advantages might be enumerated For instance, the ... improvement 
in the art of making good bacon, so much wanted among us by the 
f pit 00 Í jeant a 28; which are no 
way comparable in taste ... to a well grown, fat yearly child ... But 


this ... | omit, being studious of brevity 


unreliable narrator: implied author implicitly judges narrator here 


The proposal of Swift is to eat the babies of poor women in Ireland. So, many children are dying 
and the modest proposal here is to eat them. This is satire, but we can also see that this is 
considerably darker in tone compared to Pope. 
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By the way, this is irrational. But at the same time the speaker is trying to convince us and seems 
very rational too. So, this text mixes something insane and immoral but it is presented in a way 
that is really a modest proposal, with the typical tone of the non-fiction texts typical of the public 
sphere. 

In this text, we have an unreliable narrator because Swift doesn’t really want us to kill and eat 
children. There is a conflict between the set of values of the person speaking and the set of values 
that the implied author of the text is proposing to us. 


11.5. Gulliver’s Travels 
This text has close links to the historical context in which it was produced, but it has a broader appeal 
as well. First of all, it uses two important devices: 


e A fictional trip, like a form of travel literature to all sorts of places that don’t necessarily 
exist. 
e Anice and kind narrator, who believes everything. 


There are four big voyages: 


e The narrator is a giant among the very small people of Lilliput. 

e He is a dwarf among gigantic people of Brobdingnag. 

e He visits several places including Japan (= existing locations included in made-up locations). 

e He visits a country ruled by horses (Houyhnhnms), in which humans are slaves (Yahoos) -> 
humans are the horses of horses. 


This text is meant for adults because it is a social satire. At the same time, it is something that 
immediately appeals to children because these made-up worlds are coherent and separate fictional 
universe, which makes it appealing. And this text has often been adapted, modified, and reduced. 


It is serious too because it confronts the protagonist with all sorts of other creatures and societies, 
leading to central and serious questions such as: What is England? What is the human being? Are 
humans lords or insects? See illustrations. 


(1) satire of English society/politics/religion: Lilliput 


Golbasto ... Gue, most mighty emperor of Lilliput, delight and terror 
of the universe, whose dominions extend five thousand blustrugs 
(about twelve miles in circumference) to the extremities of the 
globe; Monarch of all Monarchs; ... whose head strikes against the 
sun ... (299) > see ruler/cosmos 


It is important to bear in mind that everything that is being described here is super small. 
There is again this idea of the absolute ruler who is liked to the universe and a sort of cosmic scale. 
At the same time, he makes fun that these rulers that are so important are here super small. 


But there are problems in Lilliput, and these problems resemble the problems of another country 
maybe linked to this text. There is a “violent faction at home” (= internal trouble) and a “danger of an 
invasion” (= external trouble). 


e There is the conflict between Tramecksan (= high heels) and Slamecksan (= low heels). The 
high heels are associated with the crown (“heir to the crown tendency toward the High- 
Heels”). -> it is linked to the tension between the Tories and the Whigs because one faction 
supports the court and the other not. 
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e There is a tension between Lilliput and Blefuscu (= “the other great empire of the universe”, 
France). And this is linked to a conflict between the Big-Endians and the Little-Endians. The 
central question of the conflict is: How to break an egg? -> this is described as a version of 
the conflict between Catholics and Protestants. And the satirical suggestion here is that this 
is a “silly” problem. The tension here is that France supports one of the factions. 


All of this may sound as though Swift is “cutting down to size” these silly quarrels. Yet, all of this is 
not fully innocent. In fact, at the very ending, Gulliver will return home and be disgusted by the other 
humans. He is physically disgusted by the other humans. The tone is very dark. 


When | thought of my family, my friends, my countrymen, or the human race in 
general, | considered them, as they really were, Yahoos in shape and 
disposition, perhaps a little more civilized, and qualified with the gift of speech; 
but making no other use of reason, than to improve and multiply [their] vices -.. 
When | happened to behold the reflection of my own form in a lake or fountain, 
| turned away my face in horror and detestation of myself, and could better 
endure the sight of a common Yahoo than of my own person. By conversing 
with the Houyhnhnms, and looking upon them with delight, | fell to imitate their 
gait and gesture, which is now grown into a habit; and my friends often tell me, 
in a blunt way, “that | trot like a horse;" which, however, | take for a great 
compliment. Neither shall | disown, that in speaking | am apt to fall into the 
voice and manner of the Houyhnhnms, and hear myself ridiculed on that 
account, without the least mortification, (443) 


(2) Why horses instead of dogs, parrots, or monkeys? 


One critic says that horses are interesting precisely because our attitude towards them is incredibly 
ambiguous, much more than with other creatures. On the one hand, horses are celebrated and very 
important in human society, they are seen as the typical symbol and property of aristocrats. So, he is 
admired like the noblest animal, has a crucial role in war, the chivalry, and the aristocracy. On the 
other hand, horses are slaves as well, being exploited by humans for hard labour. So, the basic 
argument is that in focusing on horses, the human hypocrisy as far as the treatment of other animals 
is concerned is revealed in a very clear way (admiration vs exploitation). 


| owned that the Houyhnhnms among us, whom we called Horses, were the 
most [noble] and comely animals we had; that they excelled in strength and 
swiftness; and when they belonged to persons of quality, employed in 
traveling, racing, or drawing chariots, they were treated with much kindness .. 
till they fell into diseases ...; but then they were sold, and used to all kind of 
Grudgery till they died; after which their skins were stripped, and sold for what 
they were worth, and their bodies left to be devoured by dogs and birds of 
prey. But the common race of horses had not so good fortune, being kept by 
farmers and carriers, and other mean people, who put them to greater 
labor, and feed them worse. | described, as well as | could, our way of riding; 
the shape and use of a bridle, a saddle, a spur, and a whip ...(419-20) 
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Gulliver's Travels Where do humans and horses fit 
where humans? where horses? where (rich/poor) humans/horses? into in this particular scheme? 
Because on of the questions raised 
HUMAN ANIMAL by Gulliver’s Travels is not just that 
HUMAN humanized human humanized animal we are rethink the way we treat 
horses. One of the other points is 
also that humans don’t belong in 
the “human” category at all. 
ANIMAL animalized human animalized animal 


(3) Question of scale 


This question is raised by Gulliver’s Travels because it has super small and super large people. One 
excerpt from another text from the NAEL is relevant in this context. In fact, in The Spectator, Jospeh 
Addison remarks that “every part of matter is peopled”. 


Every part of matter is peopled. Every green leaf swarms with 
inhabitants. There is scarce a single humor [fluid] in the body of a 
man, or of any other animal, in which our glasses [microscopes] do 
not discover myriads of living creatures. The surface of animais is 
also covered with other animais which are, in the same manner, 
the basis of other animals that live upon it [indeed we can find] 
such imperceptible inhabitants as are too little for the naked eye to 
discover. (NAEL 483) 


And Gulliver’s Travels responds to this by demonstrating that when you travel, by zooming in and 
zooming out on the scale of being, you will encounter other peoples and societies that we don’t 
know. 


In arecent analysis, someone has pointed out that traditionally speaking the novel is associated with 
realism, which means that it focuses on the scale of human life. This means that it typically doesn’t 
deal with giants. Maybe giants belong more to children literature than they do to realist literature 
and novels, which deals with everyday domestic life. But realism deals with reality. And reality is full 
of microscopic and macroscopic stuff and is deeply weird. There is no reason why we should limit our 
understanding of reality to the scale of the human, which is just one scale. 


In addition, apart from the developments in science (ex: microscope) which demonstrate that the 
realm of human reality is not the only scale that is relevant, the episodes of exploration or brutal 
colonisation demonstrate that animals, plants, and societies are very different across the world. This 
suggests one again that maybe reality is much stranger than the traditional understanding of realism. 
And if you limit everything to the realm of human reality, it is easy to think that the world was made 
for us. Once we realise that maybe micros are more important than humans, there is something very 
destabilizing, pessimistic, scary, and darker about that. 


All of this is illustrated very clearly in Gulliver’s Travels because he is both very large and very small in 
different parts of the story. But by the way, in both cases, he remains incredibly vulnerable. For 
example, when he is a giant he gets into trouble because when you are a giant you need huge 
quantities of food (vs Lilliput). All of this suggests that maybe the world is not made for the humans 
and that if we want to talk about reality we shouldn’t limit ourselves to traditional novels that are 
only about humans. 
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11.6. Daniel Defoe and Aphra Behn 
Lwas bom in the year 1632, in the city of York, of a good family, 


lal f her bein foreigner of Br n 


who settled first at Hull. He got a good estate by merchandise, and 
leaving off his trade, lived afterwards at York, from whence he had 


married my mother, whose relations were named Robinson, a very 
good family in that country, and from whom | was called Robinson 
Kreutznger; but, by the usual corruption of words in England, we 
are now called - nay we call ourselves and write our name - 


Crusoe; and so my companions always called me 

This is the opening of Robinson Crusoe by Daniel Dufoe. This is often seen as the first novel in the 
English language. 

This is plain style, almost as if he was talking to us. It is realistic: we know where we are and where 
this takes places. 

There is a reference to the emergence of the middle class. 

And people have argued that there is also a reference to the fact that this is a secular text (= non- 
religious), and that this is hinted at in his original name, Kreutznaer, referring to “cross” and “fool”. 
In addition, this opening signals from the very beginning that we make our own life, name, etc. 
This is a genre of text about creating your own name and life beyond the established order which 
fits in the new middle class. 


The novel does not begin with Robinson Crusoe, there is a super interesting debate about the fact 
that in the late classical Antiquity there are novels already. So, this idea about the novel as something 
uniquely modern is much more complicated than that. In fact, there are also older works of prose 
fiction of a certain length in the late 16" century, but not so in the 17" century. There is an exception 
in the 17* century with the work of the female writer Aphra Behn. Why is she not seen as the first 
novelist? The first argument is that she was a woman. And the second one is that the type of story 
that she wrote is an exotic story in the sense that it is not set in England and that it does not deal 
with domestic life, which is supposedly typical of the novel (set in England and deals with domestic 
sphere). But there is something wrong with this second argument because Robinson Crusoe is not set 
in England and doesn’t deal with the domestic life either. 


First of all, she is a fascinating writer working in various genres. And she is one of the many writers 
that return to the theatre during the Restoration. This is a point in which female actresses can finally 
perform on the stage and be written into the plays. At a certain point, there is a decisive shift away 
from the theatre as the dominant literary form, and prose fiction and the novel will gradually become 
more important. 


We don’t know everything about her biography. She is in the sugar colony of “Surinam” in ca 1660. 
Surinam was an English property and was traded later with the Dutch for New York. She also worked 
as a spy and is also famous for speaking in her mind and going against the dominant conventions of 
the time (classical rules), also in her writing. She is also famously celebrating love. 


Oroonoko (1688) can be seen as the first novel in English too. In fact, it is an example of quote fiction 
about a black male protagonist on the world historical stage. It’s to say that he really plays a crucial 
role in a global narrative. This novel can be seen as a mix of three forms: 


e Itis presented as a personal memoir of a female figure who records what she has seen and 
heard herself. 

e = |tis a travel narrative (US, Africa, etc) that will introduce and compare various societies and 
cultures, and their conceptions about what the right conduct should be, about honour, 
virtue, etc. 
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e It has also many features of the biography. In fact, it records the biography of Oroonoko, a 
noble hero because he is literally a member of the nobility (an aristocrat), but also 
figuratively speaking this is a virtuous figure. 


And as the title already indicates, the central contradiction at the heart of this story is that he is both 
prince and slave. He used to be a prince, but then turns into a slave. And Oroonoko is also contrasted 
with many European characters who turn out to be obsessed with money, far from noble. The 
second contrast is that in terms of the story world, this is a paradise like setting but a broken 
paradise. 


One of the reasons why this text is important is that it played an important role in teaching mass 
audience of readers to identify with the victims of slavery, and typically a mass audience of female 
lectors. 


So, when we talk about the start of the novel in the English language, we should think about these 
two texts at least. 


12. The eighteen century: Goldsmith, Smith, Blake 


12:1; The eighteen century 
In the 18* century we clearly see a shift towards prose with the rise of the novel, with Robinson 
Crusoe (ca 1720) and Oroonoko (1688). 


Very famous novels is Pamela and Clarissa by Samuel Richardson in the 1740s. Those are epistolary 
novels, a novel presented as a collection of letters or documents by the characters. In the epistolary 
novels by Richardson, the virtue of a young female servant is contrasted with an evil male master. 

This tension between the servant and the master is expressed in a series of letters which hint at the 
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fact that private emotions are crucial in these texts. These texts really focus on domestic life and are 
set in England. 


Henry Fielding responded with another text called Shamela (1740s), this is clearly a parody. It turns 
the story into something that is less idealistic. The basic lesson here is that we should be sceptical 
about this idealistic picture of servants and domestic life because in a world full of selfish people it is 
important to be cautious. 


The work of Fielding is a more pessimistic type of text, closer to the picaresque novel, which features 
a lower-class survival artist in a corrupt society. In fact, it is very much related to the picaresque 
novels of the Scottish writer Tobias Smollett. 


And in the 18" century there is also a shift towards non-fictions (so, not only novels). The essay 
becomes much more important as a genre, and there are also publications in the field of history and 
science. And what is crucial here is a particular type of style, that is accessible to many readers and 
that is persuasive (tries to convince the reader of the argument in question). This persuasive style 
often also tries to express a certain idea of “common sense”, something that everyone in the public 
sphere can surely agree with. This persuasive style tries to create the idea that there are many things 
that we can all agree on because they are just common sense. 


An important figure as far as nonfictional prose is concerned is Samuel Johnson. He is famous for his 
Dictionary (1750s), in which he would record the present usage of the English language, and also 
excerpts and quotations illustrating the same forms of English from past writers. And he often 
privileged Shakespeare. He is also famous for his biography, written by Boswell (= his assistant). 


Finally, Olaudah Equiano wrote one of many autobiographies of former slaves (1780s). This records 
the horrors and slavery and of the Middle Passage (= slaves transported from Africa to the US) in 
graphic detail. This helped to inspire and produce the abolitionist movement. 


And this question of slavery is important to Aphra Behn as well. 


But what happens to poetry in this context? Remember about Dryden and Pope, in which there is a 
certain neoclassicist aesthetic, which will also emphasise public emotions (vs private emotions). This 
drastically changes in this period. In fact, first of all, poets confronted with the rise of prose begin to 
fear that their time is over. In addition, there is a fascination with death. This is part of a broader shift 
which will emphasise private feelings (vs public feelings), a melancholic tone (vs ugly tone), an 
interest in other times and places. And there is also a shift from the idea that the poet should be a 
craftsman (= someone who knows the conventional rules of classical antiquity) towards the poet as 
visionary. 


There are many examples to this new tone and style in ca 1750-1760: 


e The reflection on death: Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard by Thomas Gray. 
e The interest in other times and places: the collection of old ballads by Thomas Percy and 
James Macpherson’s “translations” of old Scottish epic poetry by “Ossian”. 


This will once again start to shape the novel/prose, with the invention of the Gothic novel, a famous 
example of this being The Castle of Otranto (1760s) by Horace Walpole. The gothic novel is a 
dreamlike tale of terror in a pseudo-medieval setting, which would go against the laws of probability 
and the classical criteria of balance and harmony. 


Finally, there is the rise of the sentimental novel, one famous example being The Life and Opinions of 
Tristam Shandy (1760s) by Laurence Sterne. These storis involve sensibility, a weird combination of 
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sympathy and imagination, which creates social ties among the entire community. This novel 
(Tristam Shandy) is very early and so famously experimental. In fact, the novel is one large digression, 
this is someone who wants to tell the story of his life but starts to tell something else and never really 
manages to tell the story he wanted to tell. 


12.2. Oliver Goldsmith (ca 1730-1770) 
He was born in Ireland and makes mysterious travels on the Continent. When he returns to England, 
he is supposedly a doctor. Nevertheless, he became a writer, but he was always in debt. 


He writes a nonfiction text on the fact that the fine arts civilization in contemporary Europe is in 
decline. At this point, he enters the circle of Samuel Johnson (very important figure in this period) 
and he would write in various genres. In fact, he writes a novel, theatre, and also major poems 
(heroic couplets), including The Deserted Village (1770). And he is famous for graceful (= elegant) 
style, but not overrefined in a way that it becomes very tacky. 


The Deserted Village is a pastoral text, and people have argued that its picture of the countryside, 
which is supposed to represent England, is actually a description of Ireland. In any case, they try to 
idealize rural England under the threat of the time by an important development that is the 
Enclosure Acts (= process that becomes particularly systematic in the 18* century). So, in response 
to these Enclosure Acts, people like Goldsmith would write texts idealizing the countryside. 


The basic idea of Enclosure is that they enclose common land (which everyone was free to use) and 
small holdings. Those would gradually disappear because the Enclosure Acts turn all of that into 
private property. This means that the small farms disappear and are replaced with larger farms and 
private parks. As a result, farmers are forced to move to the city or to the US. 


This leads to an opposition which is often repeated in texts related to the enclosure movement in 
which the destructive power of wealth (of these new luxuries) destroys the virtue and the 
independence of the old English countryside. There are both critical and nostalgic dimensions to this. 


Pastoral literature is a mode that is everywhere in literary history. It starts in classical antiquity but 
continues with later writers like Spenser and Shakespeare. It becomes newly socially relevant at a 
point when many people fear the disappearance of the countryside because of the Enclosure Acts 
that are becoming more and more important. This is not a genre, but a “mode”, in the sense that we 
can write pastoral love poems, pastoral elegies, pastoral comedies, etc. So, we can write all sorts of 
genre in a way that they can idealise the countryside. 


From the early modern literature (= Renaissance) onwards, this is an idealisation of the rural world in 
which we find shepherds, love, and singing contests. They sing about the joys of the shepherd’s life 
or their disappointment in love. It often emphasises the simplicity and the beauty of the country life, 
as opposed to the city and the court (= aristocracy). In fact, this is the ideal landscape: a garden (= 
ideal “middle landscape”). 


It seems simple but it often has a serious subtext with implicit social criticism. It idealizes the sights 
and sounds of the countryside, of everyday locations (church, school, pub) and humble rural life, 
opposed to the threat of the aristocratic parks, the city, and the US. 


Raymond Williams said that it was important to be careful when we celebrate the idealized picture of 
the countryside because the people in charge in this ideal countryside are the same people who are 
in charge in the city and are ultimately oppressing everybody else. So, it seems rural, but it is actually 
a sophisticated genre by and for an urban audience. And we need to be careful with this “pastoral 
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nostalgia” because the country gentlemen in charge in the countryside is basically linked to the 
people in charge in the city. 


Sweet Anum, loveliest village of the plain Far, Gar away, hy chion eave the land 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain UL taces Deland. to hasering Hs a prey 

Mow offen have | paused on every charm Where wealth accumuisies, and men decay 
The sheltered cot, the culliveted farm A time there waa_ ere Ergtand's griefs began 
The never-tafing drock, the Susy mull Vhen every rood of ground maintained its man 
The decent church tal opi fe seighbouring hil For him light Sbour soresd her wholesome stor 
The hawthorn bush, wth seats Sevesth he shade Just gave what ife n red, but gave no more 


For talking age and whispering kiara made! 
Mow offen have | blest the coming day 
When tot reevetting tent its turn bo psy 


uiiteeing trair 
6 he Swain 


And af the village fan. from iadou fee Proud senii the tide with looda of frexgited ore 

Led up their sparts banaath tha spreading tree And shouting Folly halts them from her shore. 
Moeris even beyord Te mises ait abours 

Sweet wes the sound. when of at evenings cose And nch men flock from ai the word aroung 

Up yonder hif the village murmur rose [Yet] The man of wealth and prde 

Thern, a6 | past with Cateless steps and stow Takes up 6 smace that many poor supptied 

The minging notes came soend from below Space tor hie lane. his paris er d bounds. 


Tha swain responsive as the mik-maid sung Taát fonceisss Saids the sank of weatlh dinde, 
The sober herd that lowed to moet rer young And pven thee bape weet) ommon it i 

Tha nosy Geese that gabbied o'ar the pool 

The maytul chicren just tet loose from school to datant dimes. a creary scene 

The watch-dog’s voice fist bayed ihe whispering wind, Far d@erent there from all that charma before. 
And the kxd Wugt ihat spoke he vacant mend ' ee 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade tt VIN ee 

And fed each peuse the nighongale had made wise: maiie wh 

But now the sounds of population fail 


But af these charms are fed hem tut Gar’ sarin gair est 
Amidst thy bowers the tyront’s hand @ seen yje 
Ona arty master grasps De whole domain 


The Deserted Village 

There is a formal principle that is systematically used in the two first stanzas. It presents all the 
good stuff about the countryside, it’s like a catalogue of all of the wonderful sites and sounds. And 
what we see at the end of the second stanza (“But now the sounds of population fail”) is enclosure 
and the fact that all of the common land is now part of a park, and reference to a tyrant. 

The final scene is more complicated. This is a description of the US. So, we have the idealized 
countryside that is ruined by rich people in the enclosure movement. Ultimately, people have to 
go to the city or have to flee to the US. But the picture that we get of the US is not very inviting: 
this is not the idealized garden at all. 


12.3. Charlotte Smith (ca 1750-1800) 
She was married off at the age of 15, giving birth to many children, many of whom died. She had an 
abusive husband, ultimately separates and begins to write while her husband was imprisoned for 
debt. This is a figure who is famous for a certain melancholic mood in her poetry. 


She wrote novels, poems, and books for children. Many of these publications hint at liberal political 
views, and women rights are important to her. This means that she is very interested In the French 
Revolution, a crucial historical events also for the people we are discussing here. This is super 
important for the romantic writers and pre-romantic figures such as Charlotte Smith. 


She basically causes a revival of the sonnet. They were written by Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, etc 
and were out of fashion in the 18* century. The romantic writers would return to the sonnet because 
Smith really revolutionized the form. She changed it in various ways: 


e They are sonnets, but not highly regular and following the typical sonnet scheme. 
e They are not about love. 
e They don’t feature a male speaker. 


Smith turns it into a medium of mournful feeling in dialogue with natural scenery. This will actually 
return in the work of poets such as Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. And there is also a connection 
with Thomas Gray’s poem. 
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She represents nature in a specific way, a quasi-scientific way. She truly wants to observe nature, she 
also knows about recent scientific insights. She will also stress the connection between human beings 
and nature, but sometimes we really have the impression that she is really describing nature and not 
simply representing human feelings. She stresses the complexity and the otherness of the natural 
world, which is different from the human being. 


ee) 


The welcome guest of settled Spring. 


The Swallow too is come at last: seasonal change 

Just at sun-set, when thrushes sing, close observation of nature 

| saw her dash with rapid wing, 

And hail'd her as she pass'd connection with speaker 

As fables tell, an Indian Sage global travel: where do they go? 
The Hindostani woods among ‘language of birds’: divine language 


Could in his desert hermitage, 
As if ‘twere mark’d in written page, 
Translate the wild bird's song, 


Were you in Asia? O relate. glodal travel: where do they go? 

If there your fabled sister's woes see Ovid: tale of Philomela 

She seen d in sorrow to narrate; fable of rape and female revenge 

Or sings she but to celebrate taped/silenced by sister's husband > bird 
Her nuptials with the rose? 

Alas! How little can be known, diff explanations for travel (White) 
Her sacred vell where Nature draws; > hurnility + ‘natural theology 

Let baffled Science humbly own 

Her mysteries understood alone, > $0 ald/existing templates: fable, myth 
By Him who gives her laws > bul new attention to nature: soence (rel) 


> here not about politics vs Goldsmith 


A couple of passages that we are going to single out here, the entire poem is part of the required 
reading. 

The Swallow 

In this poem, we find the old and the new because there are references to fables and myths, as 
well as a newly close attention to actually observe nature, a sort of quasi-scientific way of looking 
at the outside world but there is still the religious dimension. 

And this poem is not about politics, if we had to compare it to the description of nature that we 
find in Goldsmith. 


“Sonnet: On Being Cautioned Against Walking on an Headland 
Overlooking the Sea, Because it Was Frequented by a Lunatic” 


Is there a solitary wretch who hies alone/mad 
To the tall cliff, with starting pace or slow tall cliff 

And, measuring, views with wild and hollow eyes sea below 
Its distance from the waves that chide below; 

Who, as the sea-born gale with frequent sighs stomycold 
Chilis his cold bed upon the mountain turf, poor 

With hoarse, half-uttered lamentation, lies veee 
Murmuring responses to the dashing surf? velee: sea?! 

In moody sadness, on the giddy brink, sad 
| see him more with envy than with fear volta? 

He has no nice felicities that shrink 


From giant horrors; wildly wandering here, sublime vs Goidsmittyclassicis 
He seems (uncursed with reason) not to know i 
The depth or the duration of his woe. viewerllonerinature, see WW 


It doesn’t follow a conventional rhyme scheme. 


12.4. William Blake (ca 1750-1830) 
He received a limited formal education but did go to drawing school and was an apprentice to an 
engraver, where he learned to read and write. He then teaches his illiterate wife to read and to help 
him. She had no children and is not very rich or poor at first. He would basically be responsible for 
drawing lessons and would make all sorts of illustrations. He would get the support of a patron, the 
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same as Charlotte Smith. And there is also the pressure to become a more conventional artist, but he 
rebels and gets into trouble. 


At a certain point he is even accused of sedition, in the context of the French Revolution. If you had 
all sorts of radical views, it would be wise to formulate them in a highly symbolic and allusive style. 


In addition, his work fits into the antiquarian trend mentioned earlier with Percy and Macpherson. 
He felt too that we should return to a version of the past, to what he considered to be the “archaic 
native tradition before England was shaped by the French court culture”. 


In addition, he became well known for “illuminated printing” (see MA). He tries to mix the print 
culture and the manuscripts. It is a very time-consuming process, which mean that you can only 
make few copies. It involves copper plates and acid. The result are prints which you would then 
colour by hand. This means that this is someone who is both a writer and a visual artist. 


He wasn’t very famous at the time but became very influential afterwards. He is famous for Songs of 
Innocence and of Experience. But he also wrote very difficult prophetic books, where he develops his 
own new mythology, close to the Bible and John Milton. 


12.5; Songs of Innocence and of Experience 
Songs of Innocence (1789) and Songs of Innocence and Experience (1794) were two independent 
projects, and they are interestingly related to each other. He added other poems to Songs of 
Innocence to turn it into Songs of Innocence and Experience. 


These poems are supposed to express two states of the human soul, innocence often being 
associated with childhood and experience with maturity. In addition, these poems are also typically 
read against the background of the Industrial Revolution, famously described by Milton in terms of 
“dark Satanic Mills”. The Industrial Revolution involved a shift in production from hand labour to 
machine labour, leading to the expansion of the market and of the inequalities. And the French 
Revolution is also crucial here to Smith, Blake, and the romantic poets. 


In fact, many of these people responded enthusiastically at first to the French Revolution, 
considering it to be an expression of freedom. Yet the Reign of Terror and the rise to power of 
Napoleon meant that people in the UK became increasingly scared of the French Revolution. There 
was even the fear of invasion. 


Little Lamb, who made thee? pastoral, see Oliver Goldsmith 

Dost thou know who made thee? catechism (religious instruction): q&a 
Gave thee life & bid thee feed lamb linked to child: innocence 
By the stream & o'er the mead lamb linked to God: meek & mild 


Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing wooly bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice 
Making af the valas rejoice! 
Litte Lamb who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little Lamb I'll tell thee, 
Little Lamb I'll tell thee! 

He is calléd by thy name 

For he calls himself a Lamb; 

He is meek & he is mild 

He became a little child; 

t a child & thow a lamb, 

We are calléd by his name 
Little Lamb God bless thee 
Little Lamb God bless thee 


It refers to the Lamb of God. 
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This is a poem in which we find again traces of the pastoral imagination (blue). 
People have also linked that to catechism, a form of religious instruction involving questions and 


answers. 


Tyger! Tyger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye, 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, & what art, 


Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 


And when thy heart began to beat, 


What dread hand? & what dread feet? 
What the hammer? what the chain, 


In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp, 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp! 


apostrophe 
tiger/where? 
maker: God? 
questions! 


light, dark 
Icarus 
Prometheus 


indirect 


body/machine 


alliteration 
Hephaestus 


blacksmith 


control? 


When the stars threw down their spears surrender 


And water'd heaven with their tears, 


Did he smile his work to see? 


or violence? 


maker: Devil? 


Did he who made the Lamb make thee? see lamb 


Tyger! Tyger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare ‘rame thy ‘earful symmetry? 


sublime 
light, dark 


control? 119 


This text responses to the first poem. 


It is another version of the lamb poem, but different in many respects. 
There are references to famous figures of classical Antiquity. 
There is no longer the innocent setting that there was in the lamb poem. 


We will again first look at a poem from Songs of Innocence, and then at a poem from Songs of 


Innocence and Experience. 


When my mother dad | was very young. 

And my father sold me wade yet my tongue 

Could scarcely cry ‘weep! Weep! Weep! weep! 

So your chimneys | sweep & in soot | sleep 

There's Gitte Tom Dace, who ced when his haad 
That cutlé ike a lami’. back. was shav'd, so | said, 
Mush, Tom! never mind it, for when your head's bare. 
You know fat the soot annoi spoil your shite har 


And 8 be was Quiet, & that very night, 

As Tom was a-sieeping he had such a sight! 

That Mousarcs of sweepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, & Jack 
Were af of them lock d up in cofins of black 


And by carne an Angel who hed a bright hey 

And he openid he coffins 4 set them ai bee. 

Then Gown a green piain, Inaping, laughing they sun. 
And wash in a river and shine in te Sun 


Then naked A white. afi ther bags left behind 
They nse upon clouds, and aport in the wind 

And the Anget told Tom. if he'd be a good boy 
He'd have God for his father £ never want joy 


And so Tom awoke; and we rose in the dark 

And got with our bags 4 our brushes to work 

Tho’ the moming was cold, Tom was happy & wenn 
So if all co ther duty. they need not tear harm 


mothar Aod 
soki by taher at young age 
asping (Sweep) 


dividual, hairsoot 
imd & chid again 


areamvision 
community of sweepers 


Angel 


pastora’Eden (bright colours) 


oastoravEden > heaven? 


new family tather 


commursty of sweepers (‘we’) 


ratun WO work and hapoy 
very explicit moral at the end 
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À litlle black thing among the snow 

Crying weep, weep, in notes of woe! 
Where are thy father and mother? say? 
They are both gone up fo the church to pray 


Because | was happy upon the heath, 
And amid among the winter's snow. 
They clothed me in the Gothes of death 
And taught me to sing the notes of woe 


And because | am happy, & dance & sing, 

They think they hawe done me no injury 

And are gone So praise God & his Priest & King 
Who make up a heaven of our misery 


no references to other ciiidrenv/eweepers: alone 
mother and father alve. but no attention 

parents misiakerty beleve child happy, vs God? 
dut in reality chìd cofld’miserabie: snow vs heaven 


The second one is a darker version, just as we had it with the first to examples. 

There are again a couple of important contrasts between the two texts. For instance, in the later 
version there is no reference to other children. The mother and father are still alive but pay 
him/her no attention. The parents mistakenly believe that the child is happy but it is not the case. 
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13. The romantic period: Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats 


13.1. Romanticism (ca 1780-1830) 
The French Revolution (1789) is the important historical event where something changed. In Britain, 
many people were happy about this and saw this as the birth of a new fully democratic republic. But 
this event would turn bloody and become very violent. Not to mention that it would lead to the rise 
of Napoleon and to the rise of war between France and Britain. 


This would lead to many responses by the public intellectuals with nonfiction texts saying that this is 
a good thing or a bad thing. The first important opposition is between the conservatives and the 
progressives: 


e Edmund Burke, a famous conservative voice, in Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1790), rejects the Revolution saying that we shouldn’t do all this crazy progressive political 
stuff. According to Burke, what is typical of England is a slow political change, and not a 
bloody revolution. 

e Thomas Paine, in Rights of Man (ca 1790), would respond in a progressive voice by saying 
that this is a move towards a genuinely representative government where the people in 
charge might really represent you and not simply rich people, men, etc. This goes against 
tradition and hereditary rule. 

e Mary Wollstonecraft will enter the debate with her non-fiction text, A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman (ca 1790), underlining that women deserve the same rights as men and 
that because they play a crucial role in society, they have the right to education as well. 


These debates also respond to what happens in England. This is a period in which England and Britain 
are becoming industrial societies, there is a shift from a more agricultural regime towards a more 
industrial regime. This leads to wealth but also to poverty, which will lead people later (19* century) 
to speak of “two nations”. In fact, England is split between the rich and the poor. People were 
unhappy about this growing inequality, and this leads to unease. One very famous episode here is 
the Peterloo Massacre in 1819, a famous event in which peaceful protest is brutally repressed. This 
ultimately leads to reform because they really need to change the way in which the representatives 
of people are chosen, this is the Reform Act of 1830. 


For England and Britain, the period between 1780 and 1830 is the period of Romanticism. It ends for 
three reasons: 


e All the Romantic authors are death 
e Political reform is finally happening 
e The start of the “Victorian age” 


It is important to mention that as far as literature is concerned people talk about two generations of 
romantic writers in the English language: Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge -> Byron, Shelley, Keats. 


This is also a period in which novels are very important. In fact, they are much more important than 
poetry for many readers. This is the period of the first historical novel with Walter Scott, of the gothic 
novel by Shelley, and the work of Jane Austen. Nevertheless, many people feel that this is a period in 
which poetry is very important as well. In fact, these authors very strongly believe in the importance 
of poetry. 


The important things in the romantic mindset are: 
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e A shift from common sense and probability to wild fantasy, which is one of the definitions of 
“romance” in the broader sense. 

e A shift from neoclassical rules and genres to spontaneous expression. 

e Not actions but feelings, not social restrictions but individualism. They don’t try to represent 
everyone but to capture what they think and feel. 

e Some people will embrace everything that is different from ordinary life, that is archaic, 
exotic, childlike, or associated with the mad. On the other hand, some people will embrace 
the normal everyday life, a plain style. 


What unites them is that these people will often write lyric poetry in the 1* person, which means 
that in some cases it is sort of possible to link this to the poet’s biography. But it is important to be 
careful with that. This leads to a basic definition of standard versions of romanticism as 
“introspective lyric poems linked to nature, by the six male writers.” -> “Big Six” 


Yet, there is an attempt to move beyond these “Big Six”: what about novels? And about women 
writers? And the work of Charlotte Smith has many parallels with the Romanticism for example. 


13.2. William Wordsworth (ca 1770-1850): biography and Milton 
He spent his childhood in the Lake District, a region that was not densely populated. He would 
famously love to walk and to draw the natural landscape. This is a typical scene in his poetry: 
someone who is walking in nature and meets a lonely figure. He goes to university, he also goes on a 
tour in Wales, in France as well, he famously crosses the Alps, and considers the French revolution as 
a “glorious renovation of society”. He has an affair with Annette Vallon, and a daughter. He is forced 
to return to the UK as the situation rapidly deteriorates. This leads to all sorts of guilts and he feels 
very bad about it. And he famously suffers from a psychological breakdown. 


Then, he goes to live with his sister Dorothy, and has close ties as well with Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
They are suspected at a certain point to be political plotters; this is a period where the authorities 
were very suspicious. Wordsworth and Coleridge publish together Lyrical Ballads (1798). And there is 
one other edition that is important too, the 1800 edition, because at that point they attach a preface 
to the text which would explain the basic principles behind this poetry collection. This is a document 
that is seen as a manifesto of the Romanticism. Many poems will talk about nature, the lives of poor 
people living in the countryside, all of which is similar to the work of Thomas Percy and Charlotte 
Smith. 


In response to this new poetry collection, people didn’t really like it at first. Nevertheless, the fame of 
Wordsworth will begin to grow. At a certain point he has a very long fight will Coleridge and Dorothy 
will become ill. Wordsworth will become more and more conservative, and many people who liked 
him at first were quite disappointed. 


After his death it turns out that he had been working for a long time on a long autobiographical 
poem called The Prelude. It was supposed to be part of something much longer. 
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Of man’s first disobedience, ard the fruit 

Ot that forbidden tree. whose mortal taste 
Brought death into te world, and ali our woe 
With loss of Eden, H one greater Man 

Restore us. and regain the blissful seat 

Sing Heavenly Muse (Urania), that on the secret top 
Of Oreb. or of Sinai, cidst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 
in the beginning how the heavy ns and earth 
Rose out of Chaos: Or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siiaa's brook that flowed 
Fast by Me orace of God: | thence 


On Man. on Nature. and on human Life. 
Thinkin fr m 
u if {i d 

Urania | shall need 
Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth, or dwell in highest heaven 

Jehovah, with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shoutng Angels, and ih empyrean thrones 
| pass them unalarm'd. The darkest pil 
Of the profoundest hell, night. chacs, death 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy scoop'd out 
By heip of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 


invoke thy aid to my advent rous song 


That with no middie fight intends to soar As fail upon me often when | look 
Above th’ Aonktn mount, while it pursues Y 


Things unatenipied yet in prose oF ityyme My haunt, and the main region of my song 


And chiefly thou © Spint, that dost profer n 

Before ali temples ÜY upright heart and pure 

instruct me. for hou know’ st; thou from Phe first ? 

Wast present, and with mighty wings cutspresd f ' ‘ 

Dove-like safst brooding on the vast abyss Paradise, & groves 

And mad'st 8 pregnant: what in me is dark Elysian, diessed island in the dee 
lhumine, what is low raise and support Of choice seclusion store nee 
That $ the height of this great argument R 

| may assert Etemal Providence. " 
And justify the ways of God to men. nce welded tO thie cutwarg rare of tung 


att 


The excerpt in red reminds us of Paradise Lost by John Milton. And if we take a look at the rest of 
the text, there is a reference to Urania, and this is the muse that is eluded to by Milton as well. 
But there are differences as well. For instance, this is not about hell, Satan, etc. This is on man, 
nature, and human life and soul. In addition, towards the end of this passage, he emphasises that 
the “living home of beauty is the green earth etc”. And paradise is all around you, beauty can be 
found in the green earth and the growth of common day. 


So, what we have in this text is not about a “paradise lost” but about a “paradise now”. 


13.3. William Wordsworth: Lyrical Ballads and “Nature” 
The preface to the Lyrical Ballads is considered to be a revolutionary manifesto about poetry, in 
which we find many famous definitions of poetry. For example, “the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings” or “emotion recollected in tranquillity”. Yet, it is important to be careful with 
these definitions. In fact, Wordsworth will emphasise that poetry is about thinking and about skill as 
well, when we read it carefully it is not so “spontaneous”. He proposes that in the Lyrical Ballads 
there will be poems on common people with a rustic life, poems that deal with human feelings and 
beautiful nature. 


As far as the form is concerned, this is going to be serious literature in plain language, as actually 
used by real people. It is much closer to what people actually seek than what we find before. This is 
an attempt to move poetry towards the language of everyday life. So, there is no fashionable and 
incomprehensive poetic language, no allegorical figures, and no poetic vocabulary. This is bout 
truthful description. Yet, this is plain language but purified, and it is not just plain also because it will 
use metre/verse. This is because, according to him, if there is a regular rhythm in the text, this makes 
people want to re-read it and help to regulate the strong emotions. This means once again that we 
shouldn’t see this poetry as a simply spontaneous overflow of powerful emotions. 


The third important point linked to the preface is that he will be attacking what came before, namely 
neoclassical 18" century poetry. It attacks the special poetic language, the hierarchy of genres, and 
the decorum (social class of characters adapted to style and genre). 
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The little hedge-row birds, 
That peck along the road, regard him not 
He travels on, and in his face, his step. 
His gait, is one expression; every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
Aman who does not move with pain, but moves 
With thought—He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet: he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten, one to whom 
Long patience has such mild composure given, 
That patience now doth seem a thing, of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so perfect, that the young behold 
With envy, what the old man hardly feels. 
—| asked him whither he was bound, and what 
The object of his journey; he replied 
“Sir! | am going many miles to take 
A last leave of my son, a mariner, 


Who from a sea-fight has been brought to Falmouth 


And there is dying in an hospital.” 


see Preface: rural setting 


Animal Tranquillity and Decay, a Sketch” 


unspectacular event 
everyday lanquage 
metre but not rhyme 


“Old Man Travelling; 


(1798) 


contrast: peace/war 
Start: lesson or illusion? 
speaker mistaken? 
deceptively simple 


One interesting thing about this text is that it changes in different editions of the Lyrical Ballads. 
We have a speaker who encounter someone, an old man travelling, which is described. This is not 
the perfect picture of peace and tranquillity (see red). So, one of these poems from the LB, which 


does seem to exhibit the traits that we 


reference to war but very far from the front, in “everyday” (purified) language). And it has meter 
but not rime. But what is also interesting here is the contrast between tranquillity on the one hand 


and on the other hand this is someone 


So, one of the interesting questions raised by this poem is: is this a sort of moral lesson? Or is the 
speaker simply mistaken? Is this a lesson about the fact that appearances are deceptive? 

This is a typical feature of the poetry of Wordworth: at first sight it seems very simple, almost 
childlike, but it is often deceptively simple. 


expect based on the preface (countryside, everyday event, 


who is directly impacted by the conflict with France. 


The little hedge-row birds 
That peck along the road, regard him not 
He travels on, and in his face, his step, 
His gail, is one expression; every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
Aman who does not move with pain, but moves 
With thought—He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet: he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten, one to whom 
Long patience has such mild composure given, 
That patience now doth seem a thing, of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so perfect, that the young behold 
With envy, what the oid man hardly feels 
—1 asked him whither he was bound, and what 
The object of his journey; he replied 
That he was going many miles to take 
A last leave of his son, a mariner, 


Who from a sea-fight had been brought to Falmouth 


And there was lying in an hospital 


“Animal Tranquillity & Decay. 
A Sketch.” 
(1800) 


In the version of 1800, the title changes and the ending changes too. we no longer hear the old 
man speaking, it is fully integrated in the poet’s own voice. So, the tone has changed already, 
perhaps moving more in the direction of the first part of the poem. And the second and more 
critical part of the poem in the first version, which is critical of the government and of what 


happens on the political seen. 
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The little hedge-row birds 
That peck along the road, regard him not. 
He travels on, and in his face, his step, 
His gait, is one expression; every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
Aman who does not move with pain, but moves 


With thought—He is insensibly subdued “Animal Tranquillity & Decay. 
To settled quiet: he is one by whom A Sketch.” 
All effort seems forgotten, one to whom (1815) 


Long patience has such mild composure given, 
That patience now doth seem a thing, of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 

To peace so perfect, that the young behold 
With envy, what the old man hardly feels. 


It changes even more in the 1815 version. 


| wandered lonely as a cloud “| wandered lonely as a cloud" 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills (Daffodils) ca 1800 
When all at once | saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay 

Ten thousand saw | at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company 

| gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought 


For off, when on my couch | lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils 


One of the most famous poems in the English language. 
This is not just a poem about a natural scene, but also a poem about the person that is seeing this. 
This also refers to the person seeing and experiencing the flowers (see red). 


It is a good illustration of the typical attitude towards nature which we find in the work of 
Wordsworth. There needs to be a dialogue between the mind of the human/poet and the forces of 
nature beyond us. This is a dialogue that we often find in romantic poetry with the image of “Aeolian 
harp”. The poet is supposed to be like this harp: nature flows trough you and then you have beautiful 


poetry. 


This means that romantic poetry plays an important role. This is something that is still with us with 
an emphasis on the intrinsic instead of the instrumental value and beauty, in combination with the 
idea that there is something like a spiritual connection between the inner life and the natural 
landscape. 


But this is problematic too because people have said that nature functions in these poems as simply 
a trigger for human ideas. This would mean that it is more about the inner mind of Wordsworth than 
really about the flowers. And it can also simply a path towards divinity: flowers are beautiful because 
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they were made by God. You don’t really care about the flowers; it is not just about nature. And in 
that sense, it is different from the attitude we found in Charlotte Smith. 


So, the ultimate legacy as far as romantic poetry and the writing about nature is concerned is a bit 
ambivalent. They have helped us to see that nature is valuable its own rights, at the same time 
people have said that it is also responsible for basically saying: “this is beautiful nature, so we can 
continue to destroy the environment close to the city because we have nature elsewhere”. So, it is 
responsible for the ghettoization/commercialization of the picturesque nature vs something that can 
be ugly, and that can be a combination of the human and the nonhuman (mix). 


The Daffodils poem is very similar to what we find in The Journals by Dorothy Wordsworth (ca 1800). 


From The Grasmere Journals, Dorothy Wordsworth (ca 1800) 


When we were in the woods beyond Gowbarrow Park we saw a few 
daffodils close to the water-side. We fancied that the sea had floated the 
seeds ashore, and that the little colony had so sprung up. But as we 
went along there were more and yet more; and at last, under the boughs 
of the trees, we saw that there was a long belt of them along the shore 
| never saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew among the mossy 
stones ...; some rested their heads upon these stones, as on a pillow, for 
weariness; and the rest tossed and reeled and danced, and seemed as 
if they verily laughed with the wind, that blew upon them over the lake 
they looked so gay .. There was here and there a little knot, and a few 
stragglers higher up; but they were so few as not to disturb the 
simplicity, unity, and life of that one busy “iolwey. We rested again and 
again. The bays were stormy, and we heard the waves at different 
distances, and in the middie of the water, like the sea. Rain came on. .. 


influence on William & Coleridge, helps brother vs develops her own 
talents > precise observation of people & natural worid (see Smith) 


Yet, people have also said that in the Journals we also find a different understanding of nature, 
which is less about “humanlike flowers that are dancing” and it is much more descriptive. This is a 
sort of an embrace of the fact that nature is also ordinary, and not super spectacular all the time. 
And this is a scene where there are people as well, and this suggests that this is a different 
representation of nature. 

All of this is to say that Dorothy has an influence both on William Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
ultimately decided to help her brother rather than to develop her own talent. 


13.4. Percy Bysshe Shelley (ca 1790-1820) and politics 
He came from a very rich family and was bullied as school, where he was exposed to the “tyranny of 
the schoolmasters and older boys”. He dedicates his life to the war against injustice. In addition, he 
would write an atheist pamphlet in which he says that: “God’s existence cannot be proved”. He got 
expelled from school and it created trouble between him and his father. 


He marries early and has contacts with the radical philosopher William Godwin. Using insights from 
Godwin, he would write a first important poem: Queen Mab. This poem would attack the 
institutional religion, the aristocracy, the monarchy, etc. It would also promote a vegetarian diet and 
envision a utopian future. All of this means that he is not just an atheist but a revolutionary. At this 
point he is already infamous for life. 


He falls in love with Godwin’s daughter (Mary) and flees to France. There is a clash with Godwin 
because they have very liberal views on marriage. Now, Shelley is seen as a libertine as well. At that 
point, the lover of his first wife leaves her and she drowns herself. This means that Shelley can marry 
Mary and move to Italy with her. 
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They reconcile with the family; this means that they have money. Yet, he likes to support everyone 
and spend money. He has several children with Mary, and many of them die. He is also friends with 


Lord Byron and Keats, who is a writer too, working in different genres, including a satire on 


Wordsworth. He also writes nonfiction, including text that are seen as early Marxist attacks on 
everything, as well as lyric poetry. All of this work expresses a particular philosophical approach, 
which people have called sceptical idealism. This combines the ideas of Plato with empiricism. 


"Ode to the Weel Wind™ (1818/1820) 


win, ar / © aunwner, water 


+ we wind to poe! 


| autre, earth " 
MV recapitulate i 
/ five 
> sublime nature + emotion + leaves like pages 
transport my revolutionary pages 


sping 


Vv 

it | were a dead leaf thou rughtest dear i} 
it | were a gatti cloud to fy wim Pee iT] 
A wave to pant beneath thy power. anc share iw 


The impuise of thy strength only less free 
Than thou, O Uncomtrollabie! E even 


| were as in my boyoad ax) coukl be 


The comrade of thy wandenngs over Heaven 
As then, when to outstrip thy shiey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision; | would ne'er have striven 


As thus with Mee in prayer in my sore need 
Oty lR ene as a wave, a leaf, a doud 
| tal upon the thoms of dfe! | biced 


A heavy weeght of hours has chained and Gowed 
Ome too ihe thee: tameiess, and swift, and proud 


g' 
T r 

ahe & poets mind again (see Wortswort) 
tut here: political change & poet-praophet 
> urackrowledgec legsistors of the world 

V 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest a 

What tf ery lauwes are failing the ts Qan! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Wil lake fom bom a deep, suinn lone 
Sweet though in sadness. Se thou, Spirt feroce 
My sant! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Ovive my deed mougas Over Ihe universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by te incantation of this verse 


Scatter, as from an unextingushed hearth 
Ashes and aparks my words among mankind! 
Be through my kpa to ungwnkened carti 


The tumpet of a prophecy! O Wing 
f inier comes, can Spring be far Detind? 


The ending of the poem summarises what Shelley has been doing. 

First of all, he talks about the elements and the seasons. This is a poem about politics too: this is a 
response to the Peterloo massacre. Then, the ode is a lyrical poem in high style that talks about 
nature and the humans. 


13.5. John Keats (ca 1790-1820) and poetry 
His parents died at a young age. He has a passion of reading and has a lot of friends including the 
radical Leigh Hunt. He abandons medicine for poetry. He dies at a young age (26) In Italy. 


He abandons an epic project “à la Milton” and distances himself from Shelley. He threats to 
individuality as a poet and has nasty reviews because of his link with radical politics. 


One of his brothers emigrates to the US, and the other dies of tuberculosis. Keats himself gets ill after 
walking a tour in the Lake District. He falls in love with Fanny Brawne and writes famous letters to 
her. 


He writes his masterpieces in a short period -> 1819. 


His poems are about body and senses: pleasure, but yet pain and mystery too. he is not a mere 
dreamer; he refuses the conventional consolations of philosophy and religion. 


La Belle Dame sans Merci: A Ballad (1819/1820) is the story of a knight that is destroyed by his love 
for a supernatural femme fatale. The title is taken from a medieval poem, we also see an antiquarian 
trend (see Thomas Percy) and there is something about the LB by Wordsworth (“metrical but artless” 
form). 


It is important to bear in mind that all of the genres or forms that we saw at the start of the course 
can be reactivated because literary history is non-linear. 
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